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Arr. I RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN FORMAL LOGIC IN 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


By James McCosu, LL. D., Professor in Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland. 


If we look back half a century we find Formal Logic taught 
in nearly all the colleges of Great Britain and Ireland, but 
exercising an influence infinitely less than nothing (to use a 
phrase of Plato’s) on the thought of the country. Some of 
the professors and tutors were expounding it in a dry and 
technical manner, which wearied young men of spirit, and 
bred a distaste‘for the study: while others adopted an apolo- 
getic tone for occupying even a brief space with so antiquated 
a department, and threw out hings of a new Logic as about to 
appear and supersede the old. The lingering life maintained 
by that old Aristotelian and Scholastic Logic, in spite of the 
ridicule poured upon it by so many of the fresh thinkers of 
Europe for two or three centuries after the revival of letters, 
is an extraordinary fact in the history of philosophy: I believe 
it can be explained only by its containing substantially the 
correct analysis of the process which passes through the mind 
in reasoning. Certain it is that no proffered logical systems 
have been able to set aside the Aristotelian, whether devised 
by Ramus, by the school of Descartes, the school of Locke, or 
the school of Condillac: all have disappeared after creating a 
brief expectation followed by final disappointment. It isa 

ll 
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remarkable circumstance that the revived taste for logical 
studies in our age has proceeded from a restoration of the 
old Logic by two distinguished men, both reformers in their 
way, but both devoted admirers of the analysis of Aristotle. 
I need scarcely say, I refer to Dr. Whately and Sir W. Ham- 
ilton. 

Whately first gave his views to the public in an article in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, which was expanded into his 
Elements in 1826. The publication constitutes an era in the 
history of the study in Great Britain. The admirable defence 
of the old Logic against the objections of such men as Prin- 
cipal Campbell and Dugald Stewart, and still more the fresh 
and apt examples substituted for the dry stock ones, which 
had been in use for a thousand or two thousand years, speedily 
attracted the favorable attention of the fresh thinkers of the 
age; and Aristotle was once more in the ascendant. But 
while Whately’s Elements is an interesting and a healthy 
work, it can scarcely be described as specially a philosophic 
one. In order to complete the reaction, another thinker had 
to appear and subject the whole science to a critical examina- 
tion fitted to satisfy the deeper philosophic mind of the 
country. It is a curious circumstance that Hamilton uttered 
his first oracular declarati®s in a severe article on Whately 
in the Edinburgh Review (1833) published afterwards in his 
Discussions. He embraced the opportunity to bring forth the 
result of his logical researches, and specially to introduce to 
Great Britain the Logic -which had sprung up in Germany 
out of Kant’s Critick of Pure Reason. “Since that date Logic 
has had a greater amount of interest collected round it.in 
Great Britain than any other mental science, and has become 
incorporated with the freshest and brightest thought of the 
country. The interest in the study has been increased by the 
Logic of Mr. J. §. Mill, who has evidently felt the influence 
of Whately in the respect which he pays to Formal Logic ; 
but adheres as a whole to the principles of his father, Mr. 
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James Mill, introducing some thoughts from the cognate 
Positive Philosophy of M. Comte. Mr. Mill, however, has 
given an Mapulse to the study, not by the portion of his 
work which treats of Formal Logic—which is not of much 
scientific value, but by his admirable exposition of the Logic 
of Induction. I have reviewed in a separate work the Logic 
of Mr. Mill. In this article I am to notice the modifications 
which have been introduced by Sir W. Hamilton, Dr. Mansel, 
and Archbishop Thomson. 

Hamilton is entitled to be regarded as the author of the 
“New Analytic” as he calls it, after the Old Analytic or syl- 
logistic analysis of the reasoning process unfolded in the 
Prior Analytics. But he has had powerful coadjutors in the 
two eminent men I have named : both of whom have evidently 
drawn from the same German sources as Hamilton ; and both 
of whom have a fountain within in their own independent 
thought. Mansel is endowed with an acumen equal to that 
of the Doctor Subtilis or any other of the Schoolmen; and is 
possessed of an erudition not surpassed by that of any other 
German scholar. T'homson’s Outlines of the Laws of Thought 
contains a clear and masterly exposition of the science which 
no doubt helped to raise him in comparatively early age to the 
high office which he now holds. And here I am tempted to 
remark that the Church of England has much credit in the 
way in which she has rewarded those of her sons who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the higher walks of thought and 
scholarship. She gave Butler, the great ethical philosopher, 
her richest bishopric, that of Durham, and in our day she has 
made two of our great logical writers Archbishops, the one of 
Dublin, the other of York. It would be for their own benefit, 
and for the benefit of learning, were unendowed churches, 
whether in Britain or America, to imitate her in this respect, 
and not only encourage popular gifts but provide high places 
for those sons of theirs who betake themselves to the upper 
walks of literature and science, philosophy and theology. 
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3ut turning from this digression, I am bound in honesty to 
say that the clearest and in every way the most perfect and 
satisfactory account of the new Logic is to be f$und, not in 
Hamilton’s own Lectures, which: were left in a crude state, 
nor in the works of Thomson and Mansel, but in the Logic 
of Professor Bowen of Harvard College, U. 8.* 

The New Analytic proceeds directly or indirectly from the 
philosophy and Logic of Kant. Not that it is to be found in 
the works of Kant, but it is largely grounded on the peculiar 
metaphysics of the Critick of Pure Reason: it rose out of the 
searching criticism to which Kant had subjected the forms 
of the Old Logic: and it ramified directly from the logical 
treatises of such men as Esser and Krug, who belonged to the 
school. At the same time the system as a whole is an orig- 
inal one, the architect being Hamilton, and the others, builders 
along with him. It has a composite appearance, being in fact 
of a composite character, resembling the renovations we see 
in our country of medieval buildings, the old and the new 
adapted to each other with wonderful skill, but with all the 
while an incongruity forcing itself at times on the notice ot 
the careful observer. I am not convinced that all the parts 
are likely to be preserved in the shape they now have, or that 
the Analytic always gives us the ultimate expression of the 
laws of thought: but I am sure that it is a valuable accession 
to the science. Altogether independent of its positive im- 
provements, it has done great service by the careful examina- 
tion to which it has subje¢ted the Old Logic, which has come 
so creditably out of the trial. Forms which had become ven- 
erable, and, I may add, stiff from age, and which were inclined 
to stand on their dignity and acknowledged authority, have been 
obliged to submit to a sifting scrutiny, which may have shorn 


*It is not my office to criticise the logical treatises of the United States: in 
fact I have not a complete collection of them. I observe in some of them, such 
as Atwater’s excellent Manual of Elementary Logic, a disposition tu unite the 
real improvements of the New Analytic with the established tiuths of the old 
Logic. 
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them of some of their ridiculous pretensions, but has at the 
same time delivered them from the dry dust which had 
gathered around, and threatened to bury them. The New 
Analytic having been before us for an age in a half-developed, 
and for half an age ina fully developed form, the time has now 
come for subjecting it to a critical examination, in order to 
determine what is true and valuable and worthy of being 
retained ; what is imperfect and capable of improvement; and 
what is to be rejected as being fallacious or mistaken. I hope 
that out of these discussions there will arise a farther improved 
Logic founded on that of Aristotle, of the Scholastics, and the 
various technical works of the seventeenth centuries; embrac- 
ing all that is valuable in the Kantian and Hamiltonian 
reformations: but with a freshness and an adaptation to the 
thought of the age, like the Logic of Whately. There is 
certainly room for such a work. 

The defects and errors of the new Logic are derived from its 
German paternity. It is infected throughout with the meta- 
physics of Kant, from’ which it will require to be delivered 
before it is deserving of acceptance. It every where presup- 
poses or implies that There are Forms in the mind, which it 
imposes on objects as it contemplates them : and it makes the 
science altogether a priori, and to be constructed apart from, 
and independent of, experience and observation. Hamilton 
quotes (Logic, Lect. 1v.) Esser with approbation: ‘It is 
evident that in so far as a form of thought is necessary, this 
form must be determined or necessitated by the nature of the 
thinking subject itself. . . . The first condition of a 


form of thought is, that it is subjectively, not objectively, 
determined.” ‘This fundamental error (for so I reckon it) 
runs through the whole system, and injures‘and corrupts the val- 
uable truth to be found in the Logic of Hamilton. I acknowl- 
edge that there are principles or laws in the mind, original and 
native: but these do not superinduce or impose forms on 


objects as we Iook at them: they simply enable us to perceive 
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what is in the objects. True, there are a priori laws in the 
mind operating prior to experience: but we can discover their 
nature and give an accurate expression of them only by means 
of careful observation. The science of Logic, as the science 
of the Laws of Discursive Thought, is to be constructed only by 
a careful inductive investigation of the operations of the hu- 
man mind as it is employed in thinking. I am in this paper 
to inquire how far the supposed improvements found in the 
Logic of the School are in agreement with the actual processes 
of the mind in its Notions, Judgments, and Reasonings. 


I. THE LOGICAL NOTION, 


This is the -logical topic, most requiring (as it appears to 
me) to be cleared up. Of late years much attention has been 
paid to Judgment and Reasoning, and comparatively little to 
what is involved in Simple Apprehension, the product of 
which, as it considers objects, I call the Notion. I am con- 
vinced that when the nature of the Notion is thoroughly un- 
folded it will virtually settle for us the still disputed questions 
as to the further processes of Judgmeft and Reasoning. 

On one point alone under this head has Hamilton given us 
an addition to Logic. He has explicated more fully and 
elaborated more carefully than had ever been done before the 
distinction between the Extension and the Intension or com- 
prehension of the Notion. Otherwise I do not think he has 
thrown any light on this part of Logic which furnishes the 
key to open the other and inner compartments. His views 
are thoroughly Kantian: he proceeds on the idea that the 
mind in its conception of objects has forms of its own which 
it imposes on what it contemplates. Farther, he acknowledges 
in his logical construction only one kind of Notion, the 
General Notion, what he calls the Concept; thus overlooking 
two other species of Notions, what he calls the Singular Con- 
crete and the Abstract. It will be necessary to look at these 
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two, as the more simple, before we consider the General Notion 
or Universal. 

(1.) The Singular Concrete Notion. This is the simple 
apprehension of objects whether made known by the simple 
cognitive powers, such as Sense-Perception and Self Conscious- 
ness, or by the Reproductive Powers, such as Memory and 
Imagination. The object is apprehended as singular, or one 
thing ; and as concrete, that is, an object with its qualities. 
Such is the knowledge or idea we have of an external object 
before our senses, or remembered, say, of this man or that 
mountain, or of ourselves or others in a certain state, say as 
thinking or conversing. I acknowledge that in the formation 
of this notiou thére is no exercise of discursive thought: the 
whole is the work of immediate perception or intuition. Still, 
it is the apprehension with which the mind starts, and which 
furnishes the materials out of which every other is fashioned. 
Farther, it comes into discursive thought, when we compare 
any singular notion, say ‘‘ Hamilton,” with a general notion, 
say ‘‘logician,” and affirm that ‘‘ Hamilton was a logician,” 
It ought therefore to be considered in the evolution of the 
science. Hamilton has not inquired specially into its nature. 
Instead of regarding the singular concrete notion as arising 
simply on the contemplation of single objects, with their 
aggregate of qualities, Kant makes the mind from its own 
store of forms, give a unity to the scattered qualities; and 
Hamilton proceeds on the same supposition. At times indeed 
he has a glimpse of the true doctrine, but he never states it 
precisely. He says (Metaph. Lect. xxvu.) that we are “ at 
once and primarily percipient of masses;” and (Logic, Lect. 
x11.) that ‘‘all objects are presented to us in complexity ;” 
and that their characters are “‘ originally known to us in their 
vague or confused totality.” The true doctrine is, that we 
are primarily percipient of single objects in the concrete, that 
is, with their qualities as presented to us. 

(2.) The Abstract Notion; that is, the notion of a part as 
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a part, more technically of an attribute of an object. The 
account given by Hamilton in his Metaphysics (Lect. 
Kxxv.) is fair enough: ‘* We can rivet our attention on 
some particular mode of a thing, as its smell, its color, its 
figure, its size, etc., and abstract it from the others. This 
may be called Modal Abstraction. The abstraction we have 
now been considering is performed on individual objects and 


is, consequently, particular [singular?]. There is nothing 


necessarily connected with generalization in Abstraction; Gen- 
eralization is indeed dependent on Abstraction which it sup- 
poses; but abstraction does not involve generalization. I re- 
mark this because you will frequently find the terms abstract 
and general applied to notions used as convertible.” He then 
quoted D. Stewart, who says: “ A person who had never seen 
but one rose might yet have been able to consider its color 
and therefore there may be 


apart from its other qualities; 
such a thing as an idea which is at once abstract and partic- 
ular.” This account is satisfactory, as showing that Hamil- 
ton, like Stewart, acknowledged that the mind can form an 
abstract notion which can not be described as general. It 
does seem strange, after this, to find him allotting no place to 
the Abstract Notion in his Logic. In his analysis he has, like 
all the logicians of the school of Kant, no other notion than 
the Concept or the General Notion. In consequence of this 
] 
i 


omission he has not been able to give an accurate account of 


certain peculiarities of thought which he has had the shrewd- 
ness to notice. I hope to slrow that we have only to give its 
proper place to the Abstract Notion to find that we are able to 
render a clear and scientific account of cert 
thought which the old Logic had overlooked, but which the 
Kantian Logic had observed; and that we can thereby remove 
the hiatus between the Kantian and Aristotelian Logic; and 
rear out of the two a simple and consistent structure. 

(3.) The General Notion. This is the concept of the 


Kantian and Hamiltonian logic. In order to distinguish the 


ain processes of 
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other two, the Singular Concrete and the Abstract, from it, I 
am inclined to call them PEercepts and AssTracts, and retain 
the word Concept for the generalized notion. The first part 
of Logic will thus treat of Percepts, Abstracts, and Concepts. 
In the formation of the Concept the two first steps are, a per- 
ception more or less vague of concrete objects resembling each 
other; and the fixing more or less determinately on the points 
of resemblance. We then, as a third and the consummating 
step, form the class notion, which is such that it embraces all 
the objects possessing the common qualities, not merely the 
objects we happen to have noticed, but all others, real or im- 
aginary. There are thus two elements involved in the Con- 
cept; there are objects combined, and there are qualities com- 
bining them. As embracing objects, the Concept is said to 
have Extension; as implying qualities, it is said to have Com- 
prehension. The Extension becomes greater as the number 
of objects embraced in it increases; and the Comprehension 
becomes greater as the number of combining qualities in- 
creases. 

But, according to this account, the distinction between the 
Extension and Comprehension of a Notion has no applica- 
bility to the Abstract Notion. Such Concepts as mineral, vege- 
table, animal, may have Extension, as they embrace objects; 
but such Abstracts as hardness, vitality, sensibility and ration- 
ality can not be said to embrace objects; they are merely qual- 
ities of objects. This reveals to us one of the fundamental 
errors of Hamilton, who, admitting no other notions than 
Concepts, makes all notions have both Extension and Com- 
prehension. This has led, as we shall see, to an inconve- 
nience; for, by exhibiting all arguments in the form both of 
Extension and Comprehension, he has multiplied the Modes 
of the syllogism to an extent which is felt to be a burden to 
the memory and the apprehension. 

All Notions belong to one or other of those classes; they 
are Percepts, as, that grave; or they are Abstracts, as 
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peacefulness; or they are Concepts, as peaceful. These may 
be mixed with each in an indefinite number of ways, the pro- 
duct, the Mixed Modes of Locke, always belonging to some 
‘one of the three kinds of Notions. Thus Collective Notions 
are truly singulars; but composed of a number of singulars, 
each of which is in a class or under a universal notion; e. g., 
“regiment” is a singular notion, not applicable to each of the 
soldiers comprised it it, but embracing a definite number of 
persons, each of whom falls under the head (indefinite) sol- 
dier. But let it be observed that this term may be made a 
general one, referring to all and to each of an indefinite num- 
ber of objects, as when we speak of “cavalry regiments” and 
‘infantry regiments.” It should also be noticed that the 
same term is often made to stand both for an Abstract and a 
Concept. Thus, “‘substance” is primarily an Abstract term, 
standing for that which abideth in objects material or mental. 
But it stands for a Concept when we speak of there being two 
substances, mind and body. Thus, ‘‘ virtue” is an abstract 
term standing for the common quality of morally good actions; 
but it is also used as a common noun, as when we talk of the 
cardinal virtues. These distinctions will be found to have a 
great significance in the analysis of the process of thought in- 
involved in Judgment and Reasoning. 


II, LOGICAL JUDGMENT. 


T he Quantification of the Predicate. In the common Logic 
the predicate is represented as distributed in all negative pro- 
positions, but not distributed in affirmatives. Thus, when we 
say ‘no man is perfect,” we exclude men from the whole 
class of perfect beings; but when we say ‘‘man is fallible,” 
‘‘ fallible” is not taken for all its significates, for there be 
other beings fallible as wellas man. But Hamilton says that 
the predicate should always be quantified, that is, declared 
either particular or universal; thus, the logician should ex- 
press the proposition last given, ‘‘ All men=—some fallible.” 
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He justifies this on the ground that whatever is contained im- 
plicitly in spontaneous thought should be unfolded explicitly 
in logical forms. I admit the principle, but I deny that it 
requires the quantification of the predicate in affirmative prop- 
ositions. In the vast majority of affirmative ‘propositions the 
predication is made in Comprehension rather than Extension. 
When we say that “‘ the sea roars,” we are attributing a qual- 
ity to the sea, and we are not determining in thought whether 
there are other things that do or do not roar. When we 
say ‘‘man reasons,” we are ascribing an attribute to him, 
probably without settling or even inquiring whether there are 
or are not other beings who reason, whether brutes do or do 
not reason; and so the logician is not required to put the 
proposition either in the form, ‘‘ all men—some reasoning be- 
ings,” or in the form, “ all men—all reasoning beings.” 
Distinction between Substitutive and Attributive Judg- 
ments. This is the distinction drawn by Dr. Thomson, who 
represents it as the same with that af Aristotle between Con- 
vertible and Jnconvertible Propositions. Thus, ‘man is 
rational,” is a Substitutive or Convertible proposition, for the 
two terms are coextensive, and we can say, ‘“‘all rational be- 
ings are men;” while “man is mortal” is Attributive and 
Inconvertible, and we can not say “‘ all mortals are men.” 
But neither Hamilton nor Thomson has seen what is the 
precise nature of those propositions which are Substitutive or 
Convertible. It will be found that in these the terms are 
Singular or Abstract. In the Substitutive Proposition, ‘‘ Sir 
Walter Scott was the Author of Waverley,” we are comparing 
two singular notions, one a singular concrete, and the other a 
singular abstract. In the Convertible Judgments, ‘‘2x2—4,” 
the notions are both abstract. The same is the case with all 
definitions, as when we say “ Logic is the Science of the Laws 
of Discursive Thought,” the terms ‘‘ Logic ” and “ the Science 
of the Laws of Discursive Thought,” both designate one thing, 
and not, as general terms always do, an indefinite number of 
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things possessing common attributes. I hold it to be the same 
in the proposition ‘‘ all men—all rational beings.” It is of im- 
portance to determine what is the precise interpretation of such 
propositions which play so prominent a part in the ‘ New 
Analytic.” Whenwe say, simply, ‘all men are rational,” we 
mean that every one man, every one in the class “ man,” is in 
the class ‘‘ rational.” But, if we have further found that 
every rational being is in the class man, we are entitled to 
say, “‘all men are all rational.” But what do we mean when 
we say so? It seems cleur to me that the terms are no longer 
general, standing for each one of a class; we do not mean, 
every one man=—all rational;” nor, ‘‘every one man—every 
rational.” The word “all” does not now mean “every one,” 
but ‘‘all collectively.” The meaning, in fact, now is, ‘ the 
whole class men—the whole class rational.” If so, the terms 


? 


are not general, applicable to every one of an indefinite num- 
ber, but singular, with a process of abstraction involved. To 
take one other example: The mathematician demonstrates 


that “equiangular triangles are equilateral,” meaning that 


every one equiangular triangle is so. He also demonstrates 
that “ equilateral triangles are equiangular.” He can now 
say, ‘‘the whole class of equiangular triangles is equivalent 
to the whole class of equilateral;” and the terms are singular 
abstracts, and the proposition Substitutive and Convertible. 

It is quite different in those propositions in which one no- 
tion is a Concept, or both are so. Here the relation involved 
is one of joint Comprehension and Extension, sometimes the 
one and sometimes the othér being uppermost in thought. 
When we say ‘ roses dicotyledons,” we mean that they have 
the attribute of growing from two cotyledons or seed lobes, 
and that they are in class of dicotyledons. In such a propo- 
sition the predication is Attributive with Extension implied; 
and the terms are not Convertible, for there may be other 
things with the same attribute, or in the same class, as well 
as those of which the predication is made. We are now in 
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circumstances to examine the Table of Judgments furnished 
by the school: 


A. All plants grow. 

E. No right action i: inexpedient. 

I. Some muscles act without our volition, 
O. S-me plants do not grow iu the tropics. 


U. Common salt is chloride of sodium. 

Y. Some stars are all the planets. 

«@. S>me trees (oaks) are not some trees (pop!ars). 
7. No New Englander is some Virginian. 


These are the Judgments sanctioned by Hamilton. The 
two marked by the Greek letters are criticised by Thomson, 
aud rejected on the ground that while they are conceivable 
cases of negative predication they are not actual—I would 
add, in spontaneous thought. Thus, 7 has the resemblance, 
not the power of denial; and it denies nothing, and decides 
nothing. I discard Y on the ground that it is never uttered 
by us in spontaneous thought, in which we say, instead, “all 
the planets are stars” (A). Rejecting these three forms on 
these special grounds, I farther decline to give them a sep- 
arate place in the Table of Judgments, on the general ground 
already explained; that I du not believe, in all judgments, or 
even in most, that the predicate is quantified in spontaneous 
thought. I admit that they are forms which may be reached 
by Conversion or other kinds of Immediate Inference to be 
explained immediately; but then it has never been deemed 
necessary, or even proper, to introduce such among the forms 
of spontaneous judgment; and, if we are to adopt these, we 
must, by parity of reason, introduce others and make the 
table considerably more numerous. I am inclined, however, 
to think that it is of importance to separate those propositions 
which are Substitutive or Convertible in spontaneous thought 
from the others, and that it may be of use to have a letter, U, 
to designate them. But let it be observed that, in the Judg- 
ments thus denoted, the notions compared are Percepts or 
Abstracts. We are thus enabled to retain the old Table, 4, 
E, I, O, for all those judgments in which we have a Concept, 
adding U to include the important class of propositions which 
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have been seen to be Convertible since the days of Aristotle, 
and which turn out to be those in which the Notions compared 
are not general or class notions. 


Meaning of the Word “‘Some.” In the common Logic, 
some, as the sign of particularity, means some at least—some, 
we do not say how many, it may be only one, or it may even 
be all, provided we do not declare it to be all. But, in late 
discussions, ‘‘ some” has taken, at least, two other meanings. 
It may signify some not all, some at most, as when we say, 
‘some lawyers are not greedy,” implying that there are others 
who are greedy. Again, it may mean some certain, as the @ 
of the New Analytic, ‘‘Some trees (oak) are not some trees 
(maples).” It is evident that if these meanings are introduced, 
the Table of Judgments must be considerably swelled and 
swelled unnecessarily. 


Relation of the Notions ina Judgment; or, in other words, 
what is the precise signification of the copula or nexus which 
binds the terms. The language of the school I am examin- 
ing is, on this subject, vacillating and unsatisfactory in the 
extreme. Sometimes the relation is said to be one of Identity, 
and the whole of Logic is said to be regulated by the prin- 
ciples of Identity, Contradiction and Excluded Middle. But, 
again, the relation is said to be one of Equation, and the 
proposition is written, ‘‘all men—some mortals.” * At times 
it is spoken of as the relation of Whole and Parts—the one 
term is part of the other. Again, it is represented as one in 
which the subject is contained in the predicate in respect of 
Extension, and the predicate contained in the subject in re- 
spect of Comprehension, e. g., ‘¢ man is mortal,” means ‘‘ man 
is contained in the class mortal,” and “‘ mortality is an attri- 
bute of man.” But, once more, the relation is one of agree- 
ment or disagreement in what is not said. The question 
arises, which of these is the correct account, or do any or all 
of them express the exact truth? I believe there is a truth 
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in all of them, but they do not, separatély or collectively, un- 
fold all that is contained in spontaneous thought. 

It is true the relation is always one of agreement or dis- 
agreement ; but the phrases are too vague; the science must 
give a reflection of what is involved precisely in our natural 
thinking. The relation is not always one of identity and 
non-identity, or of equality and inequality; for when we say 
‘some metals are not heavier than water,” we are not declar- 
ing that “some metals” are not identical with “heavier than 
water,” nor that ‘“‘some metals” are not equal to ‘ heavier 
than water.” Still there are cases in which the relation is 
one of identity or equality, or, in one word, of equivalence, as 
when we say, “‘ Wellington was the conqueror of Bonaparte 
at Waterloo;” “‘3x3—9;” ‘‘ Ethics is the science of man’s 
motive and moral nature.” But these turn out to be cases in 
which none of the terms is a Concept, in which, in fact, the 
Notions are Singular or Abstract. There are other cases in 
which the relation is one of Joint Comprehension and Exten- 
sion, as when we say “ lichens are plants,” we mean that they 
have the properties of plants and may be included in the class 
plants. . In all such cases there is a class notion in the Judg- 
ment, or, more frequently, both are class notions. 

It thus appears that the relation between the terms, or, in 
other words, the meaning of the copula, may be one or other 
of two things; it may be one of equivalence, or it may be one 
of joint Comprehension and Extension. It is the former in 
all cases in which the terms are singular or abstract. And 
it may bqobserved that, in this class of propositions, neither 
term has any title more than the other to be regarded as sub- 
ject or predicate—either term may \be subject or predicate, 
as we choose to make it; and they may be converted without 
any change. Thus we can put the proposition in the forms 
they have taken in last paragraph; but we can say with equal 
propriety, if it suits our purpose at the time: ‘‘The con- 
queror of Bonaparte at Waterloo was Wellington;” or “‘9—3 
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x3;” or, ‘‘ the science of man’s motive and moral powers is 
Ethics.” It is different with the other class of Judgments in 
which there is one Concept or two Concepts; one of them is 
naturally the subject and the other the predicate. We may 
say, “ sweet is the breath of morn,” but the subject is ‘ breath 
of morn,” and the predicate is “sweet.” In this class of 
propositions the subject is the one to which the attribute is 
ascribed, the one included in the class, real or potential, pos- 
sessing the attributes. Such propositions are not convertible, 
for there may be other objects possessing the attributes. 


III, REASONING. 


Immediate Inferences, so called by Hamilton and Thom- 
son, the same as Kant calls Syllogisms of the Understanding. 
They are inferences without a middle term. They have been 
beautifully expanded by Thomson, when, from the single 
judgment, ‘‘all men are mortal,” he derives fourteen others. 
They constitute a real accession to the science. Not that 
they were altogether overlooked by the old logicians, who, un- 
der Judgment, treated of Conversion and Opposition, which 
aré, in fact, forms of what is called Immediate Inference. I 
am inclined to think that they should be treated under the 
head of Judgment rather than Reasoning. They are, in fact, 
TRANSPOSED OR IMPLIED JupGMENTS. If this were the place, 
I think I could show that they are all involved in the relations 
of the Notions compared. When the relation is one of equiv- 
alence, the new forms are all involved in the identity or equal- 
ity. Thus, if there be given us, “Socrates was ¢he noblest 
philosopher of Greece,” and ‘‘the angle A B C—the angle D 
E F” we can also say, ‘‘ the noblest philosopher of Greece 
was Socrates,” and ‘‘the angle DE F—A BC,” etc. But, 
when the relation is one of Joint Extension and Com- 
prehension, we can draw out all that is implied both in the 
Extension and Comprehension. Thus, from the judgment, 
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“‘all men are mortal,” we can, by Extension and Comprehen- 
sion, draw the following: 


EXTENSION. 


Every man is in the class mortal. 

This man is in the class mortal. 

Every tribe of men is in the class mortal. 

Some men are mortal. 

Some mortals are men. 

It is not true that no men are mortal. 

It is not true that some men are not mortal, ete. 


CoMPREHENSION. 


Mortality is an attribute of every man. 
Mortality is an attribute of this man. 

Mortality is an attribute of every tribe of men. 
Mortality is an attribute of some men. 
Immortality may be denied of all men. 

No man is immortal. 

Immortal beings are not men. 

Men of wealth are mortal with their wealth, etc. 


The Regulating Principle of Reasoning. Hamilton and 
his school vacillate on this point, as they do in regard to the 
relation of the terms in the proposition. Sometimes it is said 
to be principle of Identity: ‘‘ Things which are the same 
with a third are the same with one another.” Sometimes it is 
the principle of Whole and Parts: ‘“‘ What is a part of a 
part is a part of the whole.” Sometimes it is a principle ot 
Attribution: ‘‘ nota note est nota rei ipsius.” At times they 
seem to be defending the Dictum of Aristotle, “‘ whatever may 
be predicated of aclass may be predicated of all the members of 
the class.” Very often it is put in the form: ‘ Things which 
agree with one and the same thing agree with one another.” 
This last is undoubtedly correct, and is applicable to all me- 
diate reasoning; but then it is too wide; we must specify the 
nature of the agreement necessary to make the reasoning 
valid. At this point the distinction between the Singular and 
Abstract Notion on the one hand, and the General Notion on 
the other, will be found serviceable to us; will be found, in 
fact, to settle the disputed points in Formal Logic. It has 
been seen by many profound logicians that the Dictum is not 
the accurate expression of the regulating principle applicable 

12 
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g 
which are equivalent to (that is, identical, with or equal to) 
one and the-same thing are equivalent to one another.” This is 
the principle regulating all reasoning in which the terms are 
Singular or Abstract, as, 


to certain simple forms of reasoning. That principle is: “‘ Things 


David was the youngest son of Jesse; 


David was the youth who s!ew Goliath ; 
»*» Lhe youngest son of Jesse was the youth who slew Goliath. 

Or 

»*. Logic is the Science of the Laws of Discursive Thonght; 
Met uphysics s not the Science of the Laws of Discursive Thought: 
Logic is not Metaphysics. 

We have seen, formerly, that in such propositions the two 
terms are convertible; we may make either the subject and 
either the predicate. I have now to add, that in reasoning 
Figure. The middle terms ‘‘ David” and ‘the Science of 


the Laws of Discursive Thought,” may take any place you 


with such terms there is no such thing, properly speaking, as 


please in the premises, and the reasoning be equally valid, 
and, I may add, equally correct in form. Under this head I 
place 
Tue Unriaurep Sytiocism or Hamriton: 
Copperas and sulphate of iron are identical; 


Sulphate of iron and sulphate of copper are not identical; 
Copperas and sulphate of copper are not identical. 


In this form the things we compare in thought do not con- 
stitute the terms, and the copula, ‘identical with,” is turned 
into the predicate. Express the reasoning properly and it is 
seen that the terms are singular: 

U. Copperas is sulphate of iron; 


U. Sulphate of iron is not su'phate of copper; 
U. Sulphate of copper is not copperas. 


Great clearness is introducéd into the analysis of the rea- 
soning process by allotting to such cases, with their principle, 
a separate place. 

The Dictum of Aristotle. The middle term, by which the 
comparison of the extremes is effected, is, in both premises, 
put under a class, or has a class or an individual put under 
it; and the law regulating the whole process is: ‘‘ Whatever 
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may be predicated of a class may be predicated of all the sub- 
classes and individuals placed under it.” Figure, or the posi- 
tion of the middle term in reference to the extremes, has now 
a place and an important place; and it is the fittest principle 
according to which to divide the forms of the syllogism. The 
various formule originating with Aristotle and perfected by 
the scholastics and the logicians of the seventeenth century, 
and constituting a body of rules as complete as are to be 


found in any science, are now at our service. Fortunately we 
are not required to abandon them, though we limit them to 
reasoning in which there is a class notion. 


We have thus two regulating principles of reason. But 
may not the two be combined? I believe there are cases, not 
very numerous, but still of some importance, in which they 
are: 

A. Locke lived in the seventeenth century; 


U. Locke is the greatest of English metaphysicians; 
A. 'lhe greatest of English metapbysicians lived in the seventeenth century 


Perfect Induction, in which we affirm of a whole class what 
we have found true of each of the members of the class, falls 
under this head: 


A. Shem, Ham and Japheth were in the ark ; 
U. Shem, Ham and Japheth were the whole sons of Noah; 
A. The whole sons of Noah were in the ark. 


In both these examples two of the terms are Singular, and 
one of the premises is convertible, because the relations of the 
terms is identity. To this same head I refer a case of Thom- 
son’s: 

A. Certain sciences are classifications; 
U. These sciences=Mineralogy. Botany and Zoology; 
A. Mineralogy, Botany and Zoology are classifications. 

It would not be difficult to draw out a few formule em- 
bracing all cases of valid reasoning of this mixed character. 

Reasoning in Comprehension. It now only remains to dis- 
cuss the question whether reasoning is according to the Ex- 
tension or Comprehension of the Notions, or according to 
both. Hamilton maintains that reasoning is primarily in 
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Comprehension. I have thought much on the subject, 
and have come to a different conclusion. [First of all, 
in reasoning, proceeding on the principle of equivalence or 
equipollence, we can not proceed according either to Exten- 
sion or Comprehension, for the terms, properly speaking, have 
neither. Then, in regard to reasoning with Concepts or At- 


tributive Judgments, it is admitted by him and by me that 


> 
it may be expressed in either form. The reason has been 
given. Every Concept has both Extension and Comprehen- 
sion, and every Attributive (not every Substitutive) propo- 
sition may be interpreted in both. If you have reasoning in 
the form of Extension, you can translate it into Comprehen- 
sion and vice versa. The question is, which is uppermost in 
spontaneous thought? With the great body of modern lo- 
gicians I hold that we look first to Extension. When we 
argue that the “ Red Indian, having the power of speech, is a 
human being,” we refer, in thought, the Red Indian to the 
class of those who have the power of speech, and proceed on 
the principle that the class men have all the power of speech. 
Of course the possession of attributes is implied in each of 
the terms; but, in the ratiocination, we require to proceed on 
the principle that there are classes possessing the attributes; 
and it is because this is recognized that the conclusion is seen 
to follow. Hence it is that logicians insist that in the evolu- 
tion of the process there should be a major premise as well as 
a minor expressed. The following is Hamilton’s explication 
of reasoning in Comprehension, when we argue “ that man, 
being responsible, must be a free agent:” 

*‘The notion min comprehendstin it the notion responsible agent: Put the 
notion responsible agent comprehends in it the notion free agent: Therefore, on 
the principle that the part of a part is a part of the whole, the notion man also 
comprehends in it the notion free agent.” 

Let it be observed that, of the three notions involved, 
“man,” ‘ responsible,” ‘ free azent,” two, at least, “ man” 


and “ free agent ” are class notions, and even “ responsible ” is 
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potentially a class notion. The reasoning is conclusive only 
on the condition that the whole class ‘‘ man ” 
‘* responsible,” 


is in the class 
which, again, is in the class “‘ free agent.” 
But the interpretation in Comprehension is always possible; 
it may often be expedient to give it; and it is of importance 
that students of Logic should know how to give it in every 
case. 

I have taken up, I believe, all the modifications proposed 
by the School of Hamilton. I have given what I believe to 
be the correct version of the phenomena of the thinking 


mind, which have been brought prominently under notice by 


that able class of thinkers. The conclusions which I have 
reached enable us to retain the old Logic with all its scientific 
perfection, while adding some fresh and important laws which 
it had overlooked, not destructive of the system, but tending 
rather to bear it up. 

Having been invited to contribute an article to the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Quarterly, I venture, through it, to give 
my views to the general public, even as I have been expound- 
ing them for years past to my class. In my Lvamination of 
Mill’s Philosophy, 1 have given an exposition of the same 
principles in their bearings on Mill’s Logic, and I am just 
sending to a British Quarterly my reply to the strictures 
which he has offered upon me in his Third Edition. I should 
like those interested in these questions in America to subject 
them toa discussion publicly or privately, and the result must 
be beneficial. 

JAMES McCOSH. 

-Queen’s College, Belfast. Jan. 1868. 
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ART. II. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH IN CHRIST. 


3y Dr. J. A. Donner, University of Berlin. 


Translated by C. A. Brigos, A. M., Berlin. * 


The subject of this Essay is, the Importance of the 
Doctrine of Justification by Faith in Jesus Christ, in relation 
to Christian Knowledge and the Christian Life. 

I shall, first, state the chief points of the scriptural and 
evangelical doctrine of Justification, and prove its necessity 
in relation to Christian knowledge, and then describe, in some 
points at least, its fruitfulness for theology and the Christian 
life. 

I. 

The evangelical doctrine of Justification is the common 
property of all the churches of the Reformation, and he who 
denies their essential agreement in this doctrine, must, so far 
as I can see, misrepresent them. Calvin always referred to 
what Luther was enabled to do for this doctrine, in terms ot 
the highest honor and thankfulness; and the Reformed Con- 
fessions, especially the Heidelberg Catechism, contain noble 
passages in praise of Justification by Faith. 

Justifying Faith, or rather Faith receiving and rejoicing in 
Justification, was the soul of Luther’s entire reformatory 
work, the standard by which all the traditions and doctrines 
of the Catholic church were measured, the test of truth and 
error, and therefore the guardian and watchman of the purity 


of the gospel. In the justification of the sinner before God, 


*This essay was read by Dr. Dorner, before the German Church Diet 
( Kirchentag), at its fourteenth annual convention, in Kiel, Sept. 3, 1867. It 
was at once published, and has attracted unusual attention, not only for its able 
defence of the doctrine, but also on account of its relation to, and contrast with 
some recent specula‘ions of Dr. Hengstenbery,in his Zvangelische Kirchenzei'ung, 
on this central article of the Reformed Faith. Itis translated for our Review, 
with some slight abridgments, by a New York student, now residing in Berlin 


—Eps. 
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experienced in faith, he had the light which opened his mind 
to a correct and sure understanding of the requirements of 
God in the law and the gospel, of the nature and work of 
Christ, and of our condition and destiny. This was an under- 
standing of an entirely different kind from that which could 
be imparted by a faith merely historical, or resting on author- 
ity. 


Together with justification he was assured of that on 
which the true piety of all ages most insists, viz., free access 
to the Father, immediate communion with God, without the 
intervention of any creature. In that faith which appropri- 


ates justification, he had the basis of the new born and free 
Christian personality, which, with steadfast heart, and 
sure conviction, and joyful and clear self-consciousness, 
full of thankfulness and the spirit of intercession, is ready to 
sacrifice self in life and suffering for the glory of God and 
the good of mankind. 

The evangelical scriptural doctrine of justification, as it 
made its appearance among the Reformers, 
and passed over in a yet simpler form into the Confessions, may 


especially Luther, 


be stated in the four following propositions: 

1. That we, by our own worth, could not stand before God 
and his judgment (Rom. iii, 20, 28; Gal. ii, 16; iii, 21), but 
must have perished on account of our sin and guilt, if the Father 
had not sent his only begotten Son to seek the lost (John iii, 
16; Matth. xx, 28), and if the Son had not atoned for the 
sins of the whole world (1 John ii, 1, 2) by his vicarious satis- 
faction (2 Cor. v, 14, 21; Rom. iii, 25; v, 18; Gal. iii, 13). 

2. The joyful message, the preaching of the gospel, was 
thus made possible (2 Cor. v, 18); so that God, of free grace 
(Rom. iii, 21-24), and in prevenient love (1 John iv, 10), for 
Christ’s sake, does not impute guilt to sinners (Rom. iv, 5-8, 
22), but offers (Rom. x, 17) them Justification, which is not 
on account of past, present, or future works (Gal. ii, 16), but 
by faith; offers them peace with God (Rom. v, 1), and full 
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forgiveness even on earth, (Acts xiii, 39; Rom. iii, 20-28; 
Tit. iii, 7; 1 Cor. vi, 11; Rom. vii, 14). 

3. Although no one, without sincere repentance and faith, 
(Rom. vi, 2-6; Matth. iii, 11; iv, 17; Rom. i, 17; Heb. xi,) 
can receive and enjoy the blessing of this salvation (1 John v; 
Eph. ii, 5-8; John i, 14), yet those who have laid hold upon 
Christ, after they have been apprehended of him (Phil. iii, 
12), obtain entire and complete forgiveness of sins, or the 
righteousness of faith, (Rom. viii, 1,30; 1 Cor. vi, 11,) and 
the Spirit of God accompanies the word of the gospel, in 
scripture or preaching, to the believers, with his witness, and 
seals to their hearts the assurance of their sonship, (Rom. viii, 
16; Eph. i, 18, 14; 2 Cor. i, 22; Heb. xiii, 9; 2 Pet. i, 10; 
John iii, 33). 

4. They receive, moreover, the power of the Holy Spirit, in 
order to their constant growth in righteousness of life, (Rom. 
lil, 31; viii, 4, 14; Gal. v, 6,) that is in love and santifica- 
tion, on the ground of their continuance in the righteousness 
of faith and a state of grace, (2 Cor. i, 21; Heb. iii, 6). They 
are living stones of the temple of God (1 Peter ii, 5). 

Both righteousness of faith and righteousness of life are, ac- 
cording to the Holy Scriptures and the Confessions of Faith, 
based upon the Justice of God. Divine justice does not refer 
merely to punishment and the personal demands of the law, 
but it is rather the divine attribute, according to which God’s 
counsels and acts are in perfect harmony, in conformity with 
his pure nature, or with himself as Holy Love. Therefore, 
He not only desires the good in itself, but also desires that true 
freedom and harmony should prevail in the world; and He 
seeks this result with the same zeal with which he loves Him- 
self, and excludes whatever ts opposed to Him. Thus, God’s 
righteousness is revealed in this world, not only as demanding, 
but also as imparting. And yet it bears in itself the power 
of judgment. Holy Love, having been fully revealed 
in Christ, casts its stiff-necked contemners into ‘«vouring 
flames. 
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1. THE NEED OF A DIVINE ACT OF FORGIVENESS OF SINS, 
AND OF THE MEDIATORSHIP OF CHRIST, 


Every one admits, in general, that we are sinful, and with- 
out honor before God; but some, instead of seeking justifica- 
tion before God, are tempted to justify themselves, by appeal- 
ing to universal human weakness, to good intentions, or a 
good heart. Thus man pardons himself, gives himself abso- 
lution; ‘“ yet so that it costs him nothing,” as Harms says. 
But self-justification is a new sin, whose father is pride, and 


whose mother is a lie, and which bears upon its brow the 
stamp of folly. For what does it help me, that I pardon my- 
self, if God does not pardon me? The Justification of the 
Sinner is a Divine Act; it rests on a sovereign right of di- 
vine justice. Conscience can not forgive sin; its function is, 
to maintain the law and its holiness, by commands, threat- 
enings and accusations. 

Even God does not forgive sin at once, as if it were nothing 
in itself. God is a mighty and zealous God, who loves good- 
ness and righteousness, thereby asserting His own honor, since 
it belongs to His nature; therefore God can not accept that 
man as unchanged, who has changed himself from better to 
worse; but must change His attitude and disposition towards 
him, and regard him as guilty and worthy of punishment, 
And no objection drawn from God’s immutability, or His ex- 
istence above the limits of time, can drive us from this 
truth, without which we could have no living and righteous 
God. God is also the lord of the times (ons), and can pre- 
serve His true immutability only by entering into time, and 
accompanying its changes with His judgments upon incon- 
stant man, and with a divine agency in respect thereto. God 
can not be indifferent or passive in respect to good and evil, 
and hence can not arbitrarily forget and forgive sin. The 
word justification points to judgment, right and justice, 
which are opposed to any arbitrariness, and will discriminate 
and treat as such that which is plainly opposed to them. 
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3ut just here lies the first objection against the evangelical 
doctrine of justification. The fundamental law of all moral 
order in the world is, as we must admit, that justice is the 
basis of all good. Even Love can not be shown at the ex- 
pense of justice, but only by holding sacred the commands of 
right and law, so that the realm of positive 
tablished. 

But it is objected, that evangelical justification is an act ot 


good can be es- 


pardoning grace toward one who is still a sinner, and that is 
against the truth, and therefore impossible, since God must 
regard man just as he really is. Moreover, this is not in accord- 
ance with Divine Justice, therefore the justification of man is 
conceivable only on the basis of, and for the sake of, actual 
goodness or moral improvement in man, and hence is merely 
the declaration of his moral worth. 

We shall not attempt to investigate, here, whether a radi- 
cal improvement is possible without a previous forgiveness of 
sins. The following observations, however, will suffice to dis- 
arm the objection drawn from Truth and Justice: 

(1.) As to Truth. In the judgment by which God declares 
man free and justified, his guilt and sins are by no means de- 
nied, but expressly affirmed. The divine judgment does not 
imply that man is worthy of justification on account of any 
moral worth he may have in himself; on the contrary, it im- 


plies that he is unworthy of justification in himself. There- 


fore the judgment of God is not against the Truth. Pardon 
is always a direct affirmation ot guilt and ill-desert, while it 
blots it out and releases from punishment. 

The only difference between divine pardon in justification, 
and human, is that the latter only delivers from punishment, 
but can never release the conscience from the sense of guilt, 
the former does. The divine act of justification does not 
deny, but recognizes and declares human guilt and sin, 
and yet, on the other hand, this is not imputed, but par- 
doned. It is clear, therefore, that no one can be conscious 
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of justification, or lay hold of and enjoy it, who denies his 
guilt, either to himself or to his God. That is simply a log- 
ical impossibility. Whatever a man—who thinks he has no 
sin—may depend on (1 John i, 7), is a delusion, and not par- 
doning justification; for justification is the blotting out of 
guilt. This blessing has no being for him who has no guilt; 
he can not truly will it. ‘They that be whole need not a 
physician. 

(2.) As the divine judgment, in not imputing guilt, does not 
offend against truth, because it does not deny guilt; so still 
less does the pardon contained in justification, offend, in the 
second place, against Divine Justice-—for it is pardon for 
Christ's sake. Justification presupposes the Atonement, as its 
objective foundation. We can not now enter more deeply 
into the consideration of this subject, yet this much may be 
legitimately drawn from Christian belief in all ages: that 
“*God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them” (2 Cor. v, 19). The 
new atoning revelation in the Son did not set aside the holy 
and eternal law, which demands obedience, and threatens 
punishment. As the Apostle says (Rom. iii, 24, 28) God 
hath found a way, in which he may be just, and the justifier 
of him that believeth in Jesus. It is not in opposition to, 
but on the ground of His unchangeable justice, that God can 
release the sinner from guilt and punishment. It is on 
account of the relation between Christ and the sinner, grounded 
in the prevenient love of Christ, not in any desire previously 
entertained by the sinner. And this relation the faithful 
mediator will not annul, until man, by distinct personal dis- 
belief of this union, despises and rejects it. In this case he must 
fall irrevocably into the hands of judgment (John iii, 36). 
‘God hath set forth Christ,” continues the Apostle, “ to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood” (Rom. iii, 25,) that 
is, in his sufferings and death, ‘ to declare his righteousness.” 
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That is, though long-suffering and forbearance previously pre- 
vailed, now the matter has been brought by Christ to a deci- 
sion, and propitiation is made and offered. Christ, vicariously 
in intention and act, entered upon the curse, which lay upon 
us (Gal. iii, 13; 2 Cor. v, 14, 21), he bore our sins, and covered 
our unrighteousness with his righteousness. 

For Christ would not lay hold of us, as by ‘‘ robbery,” but 
he purchased us by the sacrifice of himself, by his high priestly 
love, suffering in our stead, and making satisfaction unto God. 
He could redeem us only by perfectly recognizing the right of di- 
vine justice against us, and satisfying thelaw. Weare, therefore, 
in Him, ‘‘ through the law dead to the law,” and so led above 
and beyond the legal stage, into the realm of freedom. And 
as He is now exalted at the right hand of God, he is, and 
ever will be, indissolubly united to the human race which he 
has reconciled to God, as its loving eternal head. He accom- 
panies the word of the cross, and his people, even individually, 
in their prilgrimage through this world, with his loving sym- 
pathy and power. He the Just, yea, the incarnate Right- 
eousness, exercises his powerful intercession with the Father 
(Rom. viii, 34; 1 John ii, 1, 2; Heb. vii, 25) as our mediator 
and surety. The Father who regards man as he really is, 
must henceforth regard us as in Jesus on account of our 
indissoluble union with him, and therefore no more as unre- 
conciled and unworthy. For the spirit of righteousness and 
love, which are as indissolubly united in him as in God, is 
given and embodied in him, as the power which atones for 
man. God, therefore, through the Son, is at peace with the 
world, so far as. Christ’s love and intercession extend over 
it. 

That which has been said will suffice to show that God is 
not compelled by his justict to reject and condemn the world, 
though it is laden and cursed with universal sin and guilt. 
Justice is not done away with, in its relation to sin and law, 
but surpases both in promise and fulfilment, in giving and 
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bestowing. In the power of this justice God sent His only 
begotton Son, and he is the surety and mediator in whom God 
regards men, so far as they are in him, as reconciled; so that 
God does not impute to them their sins, but establishes the 
word of reconciliation in them (2 Cor. v, 18 19). 


2. THE OFFER OF THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

The joyful message of salvation in Christ must not rest till 
the whole earth is filled with it, for it avails for all men. As 
many children as have fallen away, so many are invited to re- 
turn to their father’s house. The invitation is for all: ‘Be 
ye reconciled unto God, for Christ has made peace between 
heaven and earth, and God offers you peace and salvation in 
him.” But watchfulness is necessary, that the message may 
not, in its progress, lose its salt and power. The message 
must be, and remain, that of God’s free prevenient Grace in 
Christ; and, in the second place, it must bring entire and 
complete forgiveness of sin. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that the evangelical 
message of salvation is not at all out of regard to any excel- 
lence in man. Man is not offered the forgiveness of sins on 
the ground that he has already united himself to Christ in 
faith, or that he can point to any virtues of his own, or even 
to his repentance, or faith. But the ground of salvation and 
justification is entirely independent of us in prevenient grace. 
No exellence in us induces God to offer us salvation. He is 
reconciled with man, in his inmost self, in the very forming 
of his heart, for His Son’s sake, who, as the second Adam, be- 
longs to the race. He regards man with paternal thoughts 
and feelings of grace and favor, and makes known his favor 
to all the world, in order that men, one after another, may 
believe in Christ, and in faith possess eternal life. Pvevenient 
grace solves a difficulty which has given trouble to many earn- 
est Christians. We ought to be actually and personally jus- 
tified by faith, and this seems to imply that we are to acqu:re 
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salvation by previous faith and repentance. But, then, what 
are we to believe? That our sins are forgiven for Christ’s 
sake, and we are therefore justified before God. This seems 
to be a vicious circle. We are to believe that that is, which 
is not to be, till we believe. 

Here is the solution of the difficulty: God is revealed to 
us as already, in his heart, graciously forgiving us for Christ’s 
sake, owing to the union of Christ with us before we asserted 
it by faith. This grace, however, does not become personally 
ours until it is appropriated by repenting faith. Christian 
faith is faith in the message, that we are reconciled with God; 
and this message must precede faith, in order that faith may 
have an appropriate object, and so come into being. While 
the evangelical doctrine lays great stress upon the pardoning 
love of God, as the root of the process of justification, it is its 
purpose, at the same time, to teach that this divine pardon is 
entirely free and independent of any worthiness in man, and 
without regard to faith as a work or virtue; and, on the other 
hand, to praise that gracious provision of God which, while we 
were yet sinners, sent Christ to die for us, and offered sin- 
ners salvation in him (Rom. v, 8; 1 John iv, 10). It follows 
from this that the divine forgiveness, offered in the gospel, is 
entire and complete, springing forth out of the depths of the 


divine love; and is not merely a half-forgiveness, depending for 


its completion on our future works of love. It is not the 


meaning of the message, that the most of our sins, known or 
unknown, are retained until an advanced state of sanctification 
is reached, while a part only are forgiven. For who- 
ever has sinned in one point, says James, [ii, 10,] has 
violated the whole law, for the law is one. One unfor- 
given sin defiles the whole man, puts a ban on the soul, 
which prevents free access to the Father. Chastisement gives 
sorrow to the Christian; but that is very different from expo- 
sure to the divine wrath. A state of grace is irreconcilable 
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with a state of punishment. Luther, in his preface to the 
epistle to the Romans, [Erlang. Ausg. xi, 171; xxv, 142; 
xlix, 276,] and in many other places, taught that the gospel 
offers complete forgiveness. Grace and Gifts, says he, are to 
be carefully distinguished. Gifts, which include desire for 
sanctification, love, etc., etc., are not complete, but in daily 
growth; as works they must be fragmentary. ‘‘ But by Grace 
we are regarded as completely righteous before God, for God’s 
grace is not divided and fragmentary, as gifts are; but He takes 
us wholly into the grace and favor, with which he regards 
us, for the sake of Christ, our mediator and intercessor 
Through grace He is disposed to bestow upon us Christ, and 
the Holy Spirit with his gifts.” Again [ibid vii, 25]: “ Paul 
teaches in every place that Justification is not of works, not 
gradual but immediate. The testament includes everything, 
justification, blessedness, etc. It is appropriated, not by de- 
grees, but as a whole, and at once. And so it is* plain, that 
such gifts of God as justification and blessedness are not of 
works but of faith alone. Faith makes us sons and heirs, not 


gradually but at once, and we henceforth perform every good 


work with freedom, and not as slaves.” He who supposes 
that a half-forgiveness, or half-justification, is offered and im- 
parted in the gospel, forgets the words, Rom. viii, 1-30: ‘‘ So 
then there is no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus.” Not ina future state, where sanctification will be 
completed, but for this life, he cries out: ‘‘ Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God's elect? It is God that justi- 
fieth. Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea, rather that is risen again, who is even at the right hand 
of God, who also maketh intercession for us.” But those 
numerous parsages of scripture are especially decisive, in 
which God’s forgiveness and free pardon are presented by our 
Lord as an example for us; that we forgive our debtors com- 
pletely, and from the heart. 
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3. FAITH IN THE GLAD TIDINGS, AND THE ASSURANCE OF 
SALVATION, 

We have seen that the forgiving grace of God is prevenient 
and independent of human action. It is bestowed freely and 
as undeserved. But this does not render Fuith superfluous, 
for its direction has now been given with its object, and man 
must earnestly accept this grace as the only means of person- 
ally appropriating, retaining and enjoying justification. God 
did not, indeed, wait for our faith or love before sending His 
Son, but Christ died for us while we were yet sinners. 

Furthermore, it is not the perfection of our repentance and 
faith which procures justification, else we would never on 
earth attain the enjoyment of peace and reconciliation, for re- 
pentance and faith must grow by daily exercise. But, yet, 
such prevenient love of the Father, such a holy sacrifice of the 
Son, as the evangelical message proclaims, is no cold an- 
nouncement, but sues for our consent, addresses itself to, and 
claims the moral trust of the individual; and this, not by cém- 
pulsion, but by warning, persuading, and urging to a decision. 

The blessing in question is not for bold, proud spirits, who 
are full of thoughts of self-righteousness, for he who does not 
recognize his guilt, can not desire pardon. They can not ap- 
propriate this blessing by force, for, although it is for them, 
it yet escapes and avoids them, until the spiritual hand is 
opened, which alone can lay hold of and appropriate it. 
Moreover, that reluctance is not permitted to attain the prize 
which, in the consciousness of guilt, whether clear or dim, 
clings to doubting and gloomy thoughts, distrustful and appre- 
hensive of God. But that man grasps the prize, who, resist- 
ing the obstinacy, as well as the despondency of the natural 
heart, attains self-knowledge and the knowledge of sin; and 
who longs, not merely for deliverance from punishment, but 
also for the blotting out of his guilt. He is encouraged by 
the friendly summons of God, the Father’s call in the gospel, 
trustfully to lay hold of salvation, that he may personally 
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and consciously possess it. He stretches forth his hands, even 
though they are weak and trembling, for this salvation, and 
accepts it as true, and will hold fast to the truth, that God 
justifies the sinner (Rom. iv, 5). Such filial, trustful faith 
of the individual has, according to the evangelical doctrine, 
the power of making an entirely new moral self-consciousness, 
and of elevating the conscience. Itis as if the believer be- 
gan an entirely new existence—nothing past, nothing future, 
is able to injure him. 

3ut many are astonished at this, and ask: Is it then 
possible that such great things can be accomplished by the 
mere belief-in the announcement that God, in His heart, has 
forgiven us for Christ’s sake? Every action of the divine 
heart is entirely independent of us; how then can it alter or 
benefit us? Justification is only a forensic or declaratory 
act, a divine decision that sins are forgiven. But this is not 
efficient, even if it is believed, and it is hard to see in it any 
positive reality. Man needs a change in his moral condition. 
If, now, the Holy Spirit pours divine grace into him,’which is 
far more than mere imputation, then justification follows of 
itself, as the natural fruit of sanctification. This, too, is the 
point at which the Roman Catholics condemn our doctrine, 
on the ground of its being merely external, while, in other 
respects, it is too subjective and spiritual for them. We re- 
ply: In justification we have not to do with anything exter- 
nal, not even with any single works of God, but with His dis- 
position toward us, His judgment respecting us, His thoughts 
about the entire man, and to know this is the most important 
thing for the Christian, for it is the most comprehensive and 
decisive of all things. We must, however, in respect to the 
declaratory nature of justification, weigh the following points: 
The position that the moral world has no room for any other 
than efficient (creative or productive) acts, is not true; rep- 
presentative action has also its rights and its necessity. In 
order to make this fact clear, which has been generally recog- 


13 
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nized since Schleiermacher, we will start from a figure which 
is not a mere analogy, but will bring us at once to the subject 
in hand. Greetings or salutations are representative acts, 
Of course, they are often given and accepted as empty forms, 
yet they may be very significant in themselves. They are 
empty forms with the man who salutes with all lack of inner 
truth. To the man who receives the greeting, it is an empty 
form, if he has no confidence or faith that the salute has an 
inner truth, and is an expression of friendly feelings. And, 
yet, how cheering even a human greeting may be; e. g., the 
greeting of a dear friend supposed to have been lost! Or, if, 
after long separation and variance, a dear old friend breaks 
the long silence, and the first salutation presses forth from his 
lips and falls upon our ears—is that merely external, unreal, 
impotent? No! such a greeting reéstablishes peace, and if it 
is accepted with confidence in its sincerity, the whole relation 
is changed into one of peace and harmony. Still more must 
we regard the divine declaration of forgiveness of sins which 
the living God, in His word and sacraments, sends forth into 
the world, as a love greeting of the divine majesty itself, to 
those who have left their Father’s house and are estranged 


from him by fear and an evil conscience. The divine qreet- 
) g 


ing is real, whether it invites or confirms the promised grace, 
for it announces God’s thoughts and judgments concerning 
the entire person whom He takes into favor. Hence, Luther 
says: ‘‘ When I apprehend God’s thoughts and judgments 
concerning me for Christ’s sake, His word creates a new heart 
and new thoughts within me, and I no longer doubt but hold 
fast to them, and live and die in confidence in them.” When 
we lay hold of the joyful message in faith, and accept Christ, 
our own mediator, in the gospel, after that we have been be- 
fore apprehended of Him, then the relation which originated 
in Christ becomes a reciprocal and living relation. And, now, 
the time may come when, on the ground of faith, the Christian 
attains to the consciousness of his new condition, and has the 
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assurance of forgiveness and of sonship, together with peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost. He has the assurance that God 
has completely revealed Himself in Christ, and that divine 
power and wisdom are contained in the gospel. The Chris- 
tian’s duty is to attain this assurance. He must struggle 
against doubts of the grace, and not regard them as a virtue. 
Through this assurance the heart first becomes firm, and the 
way more sure. It is to be gained in the strength of faith, 
and not by the possession of blissful feelings, which may change. 
It can be acquired only by looking bravely and steadily at 
Christ and His cross, and not at self; and by uniting our- 
selves trustfully and closely with Him, our bread, who sends 
His spirit to us, the spirit of sonship and the witness of God 
to us. 


4. THE RELATION OF FAITH TO LOVE; OF JUSTIFICATION TO 
SANCTIFICATION. 


The true test of the evangelical doctrine of faith and justi- 


fication is found in the question, whether it ministers to that 
Love which fulfills the law? We feel bound to the words of 
the apostle [Col. i, 22; Eph. i, 4], which set forth the result: 
‘You hath he reconciled to present you holy, unblame- 
able, and unreprovable in his sight, if ye continue in the faith 
grounded and settled.” But, now, the Roman Catholic 
church, and with it many among us, say: does not the import- 
ance given to evangelical faith throw love into the background? 
Evangelical justification comes as a free gift to the unworthy. 
How much more rational and scriptural it is to say that jus- 
tification is the fruit of sanctification, the natural reward of 
love; and hence faith has not the mere proclamation of grace 
for its object. Our sins are, indeed, remitted by grace, for 
Christ’s sake, and God looks upon us, in Christ, as righteous; 
but this is yet in an indefinite and general sense. 

But the evangelical church, very justly, shows that Love 
can not be first; and then that pure love is possible in the 
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evangelical way of salvation alone, which takes reconciliation 


with God as its foundation and point of departure. 

(1). We are not now really in the normal condition, we are 
in a state of sin, guilt and corruption. Moral frivolity may 
disregard this fact, but it does not make us any better; and a 
love which is pure and joyful can not grow in the soil of self- 
deception and untruth. Neither can it grow in the soil of mere 
self-knowledge and good resolutions. No one can be com- 
pelled to Jove. Moreover, self-knowledge lays us under the 
ban of a conciousness of guilt. But this condition is one in 
which man fears God, and distrusts Him, and is estranged 
from him. He feels towards God as a slave to a master, and 
does not look up lovingly, as into a Father’s face, and freely, 
heartily serve Him. Fear is not love. How then shall that 
love, which is without fear, be obtained? Not by an unholy 
denial, ignoring and underrating our guilt and sins, but by 
entering into God’s arrangement, and recognizing and affirm- 
ing that we need, above all things, a Redeemer and the for- 
giveness of sins. 

This is demanded by the holy order and harmony of God’s 
house. We are not to consider ourselves in a gracious con- 
dition, before we have understood and accepted the divine 
message of forgiveness and pardon. So only are the sacred 
demands of justice satisfied in the realm of love. 
~ A man who is self-conscious and sincere must have, as the 
first and most indispensable of all things, faith in the Re- 
deemer and forgiveness of sins. Only after reconciliation has 
been attained, can the obstruction to filial love, frivolity and 
obstinacy, as well as distrust and despondency, be expelled. 

(2.) But, this being granted, is not the Roman Catholic 
church right in urging against us, that the strongest impulse 
to sanctification and growth in love is, “that we obtain jus- 
tification by love and righteousness of life?” Is there not 
some foundation for their solicitude that the evangelical doc- 
trine leads to slothfulness in good works, because the prize is 
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already bestowed in advance, in justification? Some among 
us have half conceded this point. They say that justification 
for Christ’s sake is not entirely and completely attained by 
faith, but by love, and according to the measure of its perfec- 
tion. Here, then, the previous question returns: Where can 
that filial love arise, which is without fear, since there is no 
half-forgiveness, and man still remains exposed to punish- 
ment? 

We reply: It is just at this point that the strength of the 
evangelical doctrine is shown. Where justification and felic- 
ity must be acquired by Jove, love is not unselfish, pure and 
noble. Love seeks not its own, but the good of others. But 
if I am to gain my happiness and justification by works of 
love, then I seek mine own even in love. True love is godlike. 
But God loves, not in order to gain anything for Himself, or 
to be blessed in loving; but he loves freely and purely out of 


his own blessed nature. Just so with us; pure love is impos- 


sible where justification and blessedness must be acquired and 
deserved by it. Faith, however, has the possibility and power 
of love, for it is joyful in the possession of the forgiveness of 
sins—the blessedness contained therein. Faith has the power 
of loving in the fullness of salvation bestowed upon it by the 
Holy Spirit, by its own blessedness, in thankful love to God. 
So, then, it is clear that evangelical faith not only removes 
the obstructions to love—the ban of an evil conscience, spirit- 
ual despondency and dejection, together with self-righteous 
pride—but faith kindles love itself. For this is the triumph 
of Christian salvation, that the love of the Son of God, who 
suffered and died for the unworthy, softens, shames, and melts 
the hard heart more than the hammer of the law; and the 
heart resigns itself the more willingly, since such love exalts 
at the same time that it abases; for it is seeking, saving love. 
Known and appropriated by faith, it proves its power by rais- 
ing up and renewing the languid heart and conscience; as the 
Apostle says: ‘ the love of God is shed abroad in our hearts.” 
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In faith is the receiving of love. Having tasted of the lov- 
ing life and loving spirit of God, there is enkindled in the 
breast a flame of pure and godlike love. The contrast be- 
tween the divine love and our unworthiness begets horrors of 
that sin which separates us from such love, and which slew 
the Lord Jesus. Good deeds, rewarding evil with good, work 
even among men, as coals of fire on the head, consume mis- 
trust, hate and hostility, and reopen the heart, in shame and 
thankfulness, to the communion of love. And there still re- 
mains even in the stubborn and rebellious heart, a heart dark- 
ened towards God, a spring of action which the Spirit of God 
can set in motion; that is, the sense of shame, awakened by 
the unselfish grandeur of the Son of God, offering himself a 
sacrifice for us. Had He been only the Son of Man, and not 
the Son of God, he could not have exhibited that all-embrac- 
ing divine love, and His sufferings and death could not have 
made such an overpowering impression. But the contrast be- 
tween such divine exaltation and his self-humiliation, even to 
the death on the cross for a sinful world, shows us clearly the 
freedom, purity, and majesty of his self-sacrificing love. We 
see on Golgotha the sanctuary of the world, which embraces 


heaven and earth, reconciled in Him; and we are transported 
in adoring wonder at the glory of His incarnate life of love. 
Here, then, is the creative source of a world reconciled and 
at peace with God, springing up out of the death of the old 
world, if this death be a spiritual engrafting into the death ot 
Christ (Rom. vi, 1; Col. ii, 12). Here is the source of the 
world’s true repentance—one which is not a mere form to es- 


cape punishment and obtain reward, but a repentance which 
hates sin itself with a genuine hatred, which cancels guilt, sees 
that the justice of God is satisfied, and recognizes its part in 
the guilt of Christ’s sufferings. Here is, also, the source of a 
new life; the life of love in this world. 3 For he who has be- 
held and experienced this Tove, can not but present his hom- 


age, and praise it as the noblest thing in heaven or on earth. 
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Before this, with all our striving after virtue, we attained, at 
the best, only so much that, in the conflict between the law 
and our desires, we did not allow the flesh to have its will, but 
restrained it. But still sinful thoughts, inordinate desires 
and inclinations would spring up within us in troops and sully 
our purity, and we could not prevent them. Far less could 
we, with all our efforts, fulfill the law in its true sense and 
spirit; that is, freely rejoicing in obedience. But we merely 
forced ourselves to works of the law, which were lifeless, with- 
out love and free inclination. Faith, on the contrary, opens 
a higher world, in which we know ourselves to be citizens, 
and the flame of a higher love is enkindled, before which the 
inclinations, desires and thoughts of the old man appear as 
lower and unworthy, gradually lose their charm, and, one after 
another, disappear. For the human heart is so constituted 
that it must love something, until it stands still. Hence, it 
oves the /ower, in the appetites, and can not do otherwise, 
until a higher love is enkindled within. 

» Thus, the evangelical church, in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures, answers the great question: how may love be attained? 
It is the complete atonement of Christ, without the law, yet 
not contrary to, but in accordance with it—this it is that kin- 
dies love in hearts such as ours, which, full of guilt and sin, 
are yet capable of redemption. It is the atonement, not 
merely as an objective and general blessing, but as applied by 
God in the complete pardon and justification of the individual, 
who is put into possession of it when he lays hold of Christ 
by faith. Rejoicing in salvation, man is placed in a new con- 
dition, he is made a son of God, and commences a new life— 
the only true life. Though this life may not be filled by a 
constant sense of the divine favor, seeing that daily self-puri- 
fication and repentance are needful, and are conditions of our 
continuance in the state of grace, yet we are still accompanied 
by the unchangeable faithfulness of the Father, and by the 
assurance thereof. = Such assurance of faith gives confidence 
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and courage in working and suffering, for the present and the 
future. It forms the abiding life-principle of the new man, 
who grows only as this principle is in him. It is present in 
faith. The words of Scripture hold good: “If we live in the 
spirit, let us also walk in the spirit (Gal. v, 25). 


It. 

Having already shown the nature and the proofs of the 
evangelical doctrine of justification, we must now contemplate 
the fruitfulness of this fundamental doctrine with reference to 
the Christian science and life of the present age. 

(1.) With respect to Philosophy and Theology. Is it an ac- 
cident that literature and science, and especially philosophy, 
have had their chief modern history in the bosom of the Pro- 
testant church, a history which can be compared with the 
times of Plato and Aristotle alone? This no one will main- 
tain, who’reflects that the fundamental question of philosophy, 
since Kant—namely, whether certainty of knowledge, or, in 
other words, the union of the thinking subject with the object, 
or truth, is possible, is but the philosophical expression of the 
fundamental, religious and theological question of the evan- 
gelical church. How can we be assured of the truth 
of the Christian salvation? At the same time the Pro- 


testant principle of justification by faith, in its union with 


Scripture, forms the basis of a theology which is entirely inde- 
pendent of the changes of philosophical systems. Protestant- 
ism has kindled the spirit of inquiry, investigation, examin- 
ation; but, above all, it teaches us to inquire and search after 
the highest 
and true life to our souls; and for these questions it has the 


good—after that which brings salvation, peace, 
right answer. It knows and teaches a wisdom which is from 
above—divine thoughts, which are reality and life. 

The doctrine of justification by faith gives us idea of a 
living God, who enters into.time, knows the needs of the indi- 


vidual, and secures us living communion with our head, who 
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is now exalted, and maketh effectual intercession for us with 
the Father. We have in it an assurance of divine justice and 
law, as well as of divine grace. We gain from it an unob- 
structed view backward and forward in human history. Not- 
withstanding the constant recognition of the destroying power 
of sin and guilt, we gain the consciousness of the certainty of 
the divine decrees and ways, of the harmony of God’s way, and 
the immutability of the divine purpose which establishes in 
this world, through Christ, that union of justice and love 
which dwells eternally in Himself. And we stand in this 
world, through justification, reinstated in the proper condition 
of the creature, in our centre and sanctuary which we had 
lost: the entrance to heaven is reopened, and immediate com- 
munion with God is restored in faith. For God was, and is 
in Christ, our own Mediator, and we need no creature besides 
to mediate for us. Moreover Christ is, and remains, with his 
own until the end of the world—he is now present with us in 
his word and sacraments, and by his witness and surety, the 
Holy Spirit. In justification by faith, we have the true basis 
of a free conscious personality, which is free in God, and 
which being joyous in the assurance of faith, and being lifted 
far above the legal standpoint, bears in itself the impulse to 
grow in likeness to God, and yet well knows the source of 
the power to do this. Evangelical faith is free from every kind 
of superstition and unbelief. Authority and Freedom, these 
forces, which are in unadjusted conflict in all departments of 
thought and life,—are in the believer, in the inner sanctuary 
of religion, happily reconciled and united; and the union here 
found is a model, and an efficient incentive to a union of the 
same kind in all departments. Moreover Christian Ethics 
have their roots in man as reconciled with and believing in 
God. But we must first consider awhile this doctrine in its 
relation to the whole system of evangelical doctrines. 

The doctrine of justifying faith, with the Reformers, was 
not merely a doctrine codrdinate with others. The Apology 
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calls it, (Christl. Conc. Dresd. 1580, p. 29; in Hase, p. 60,) 
naturally with all that it comprehends, ‘‘the highest and 
most important article of Christian doctrine on which so very 
much depends, it being especially serviceable in attaining a clear 
and right understanding of the entire Scripture. It alone opens 
the door into the entire Bible; without it no poor conscience 
can {have true, constant and certain consolation or recognize 
the riches of Christ.” Luther says (Opera. ed. Jen. v, 159; 
and Form. Conc. p. 276, ed. Hase, p. 683): ‘‘ Where this 
article alone remains pure, there Christianity also is pure, and 
in entire harmony, and without faction—but where it does not 
remain pure, there it is impossible to ward off any error, or 
spirit of action.” ‘ And it is of this article,” continues the 
Form. Conc., “that Paul says: a little leaven, leaventh the 
whole lump.” Add to this the words of the Smalkald Articles 
(Christ. Conc. p. 137; Hase p. 305): ‘We can not concede 
or retract from this article, should heaven and earth fall or 
whatever else happen:” ‘on this article depends all that we 
teach and live against pope, devil, and world.” 

But if we give this doctrine such a central place, does it not 
encroach too much upon other doctrines? especially those of 
the Trinity and of the Incarnation, which were developed by 
the church of the first six centuries? Should we not say that 
our race, which has fallen into so much error and doubt on 
these two doctrines, must first be brought back again to faith 
in them, and afterwards it will be time enough to preach jus- 
tification by faith? The author of the epistle to the Hebrews 
acted in an entirely different way from this with his readers, 
many of whom doubted that Christ was exalted above the 
angels. It was necessary for them, he says, to be instructed 
in the first principles of Christian doctrine, that they should 
receive again the milk of the word of righteousness and not 
the strong meat: and yet he would go on with them in hope, 
unto perfection. And he developes the merits and benefits of 
Christ; shows that, in order that our conscience may,be pur- 
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ified and that we may be reconciled, we need a High Priest 
who is higher than heaven, no less a being than the Son, “‘ the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person.” He then passes over, in the eleventh chapter, to the 
consideration of Faith. Those now who received this truth 
were established in faith in his divine Sonship by the experi- 
ence of the blessings of Christ. Thus may we do, in these 
times, with those who are in doubt of Christ’s divinity, and 
of the Trinity. They will not be overcome by a submissive 
acceptance of the doctrine of the church,‘or of the Holy Scrip- 
ture on the authority of thechurch. There has been awakened 
in this generation a much deeper need of truth, than that it 
should be satisfied in such an external way. Moreover this is 
the very reason of doubt with many, that these doctrines are 
not sufficiently matters of experience; that is, not merely that 
they can not be understood, but that they can not be realised. 
There is no other way to accomplish this fruitful result, than 
the royal way through justification by faith in Christ. He 
who has experienced this is no longer perplexed with the doc- 
trine of Christ as both the Son of God and the Son of Man; 
but this doctrine is sweet, necessary, and fruitful to him. If 
God the Son were not himself in Christ, the complete image 
and revelation of the Father, were He merely a creature, how- 
ever exalted, we could not be united to God because united to 
Him, he could not be our mediator. Again, if we believe in 
Him we are no longer of such as say, We know not whether 
there is a Holy Spirit. But, although He is the only begot- 
ten Son of God, and the head of his people, yet we know that 
we share his spirit, as children of God,—brothers of the first- 
born, members‘of his body. This is very justly stated in a 
new and excellent book, (the Lutheran Doct. of Justif., in 27 
Propositions, pub. by the Evang. Luth. Union for Inner Mis- 
sion, in Dresden): ‘‘ No other doctrine so much as this, brings 
the Father’s grace, the Son’s merits, and the power of the 
Holy Ghost so sweetly to the poor sinner. His heart is com- 
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forted by the faith—that righteousness, peace and joy dwell 
therein.” With the evangelical doctrine of justification, we 
have also the correct doctrines of sin and guilt, of man’s orig- 
inal condition, of the law and of human destiny. This few 
woulddeny. But is the doctrine of the church secured thereby? 
Justification has to do with the personal faith of the individual, 
which it demands, and not with nations or external communi- 
ties. The doctrine of faith has also brought about the dis- 
tinction between true members of the church, and nominal 
Christians; between the invisible and the visible church. But 
although justification has to do primarily with the good of 
the individual, yet faith, as we have shown, is the living root 
of love, which is the spirit of communion. Thus it is at 
the basis, in this aspect also, of the capacity ot individuals 
for a proper church life in the mutual interchange of their 
gifts. 

We must now consider, for a moment, the relation between 
that faith which appropriates Justification, and the means of 


grace, especially the Sacraments which are peculiar to the 


church. For an attempt has been made to treat them as ri- 
vals, and it has been proposed to put the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments in the place hitherto occupied in the evangelical church 
by faith and justification. But they are not rivals, they 
belong together as means and end. It has been. said that in 
emphasizing faith, we incline to mere subjectivity, putting 
everything in the arbitrary will of the subject: it is time now 
to give the central place to the objective sacraments, and even 
to set aside the Word as a means of grace. This tendency, 
s0 opposite -to the whole reformation, now manifests itself 
under some Lutheran names. But to separate between those 
two means of grace, the word and the sacraments, which 
belong together; or between both of these, and faith, is an un- 
happy human disjoining of what God has joined together for 
our salvation. Faith comes by preaching; the word, although 
it has an outward form, does not sunder us from communion 
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with God:—but the gospel merely assumes in the external 
word, that form by which it may historically draw near to 
man, Just so in the sacrament, this visible word of God, 
grace is offered. There is this difference, however, that in the 
sacrament instituted by Christ, his purpose of love, accepting 
us, blessing us, and imparting himself to us, extends even to 
individuals, gives them a new name, and confirms what is writ- 
ten in heaven; while the word passes over all alike, and gives 
no one a name. Nothing corresponds so much with the evan- 
gelical faith in the personal assurance of salvation, as the 
sacrament, which is so directly pointed to the individual, and 
grounds and nourishes our new individual life. How shall 
evangelical faith ever go so far as to undervalue the sacrament, 
whose principal meaning is ‘‘ shed for you” as Luther says; 
that is it appeals to the individual, who is thereby to be 
brought to the rejoicing of faith, and assurance of the forgive- 
ness of sins. And the sacrament, how can it ever impair that 
faith, that assurance of faith, which is its very end and aim? 

But it is the baptism of children, especially, which they 
mean to uphold, by subordinating faith to the sacrament. 
Repentance and Faith, say some, are not to be assumed in any 
proper or usual sense, in minors, that yet lack self conscious- 
ness. We must then either regard the baptism of children as 
of no real importance, which is the same as to condemn it, 
and thus take away the national character of Christianity, or 
else we must ascribe to it an importance and efficacy as an 
opus operatum, without repentance and faith. They continue: 
the attacks multiplying against the baptism of children can 
not be warded off, if the evangelical church continues to give 
the same great importance to faith as it is accustomed to do. 

But I think we can very justly maintain, that the baptism 
of children is a proper administration of baptism, without 
thereby being brought{into discord with the evangelical prin- 
ciple of Faith. For this would be destructive and fatal to the 
whole evangelical system of doctrine, and throw us back on the 
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magical opus operatum. Here again is seen in a new aspect 
the richness of the evangelical doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins, and our adoption as sons. This grace is prevenient, not 
in the baptism of children alone, but from its very nature; it 
bears in itself the power of regeneration, which developes 
according to an inner law, which corresponds with the laws of 
human nature. This grace does not wait for our worthiness, 
not even for our faith, in order to offer itself to man, award- 
ing and promising. Luther says in the Larger Catechism: 
“The learned may decide, whether the children have faith:” 
only faith does not make the sacrament, but appropriates it. 
The sacrament retains its validity and power, not only at the 
moment of the external act, but ever after. If you have not 
previously believed, then believe now in the grace, recognized 
and imparted to you in baptism. The church keeps you ever 
in mind of it. The divine greeting of love to the child, has 
its reality and divine truth. But yet of course the child must 
lay hold of Christ as he has already been apprehended of 
Christ. A king’s son, so long as he is ignorant of what he is, 
is not essentialy different from the child of a day labourer. 
The child does not yet know the crown which is his; he must 
come to recognize and desire his nobility. The relation 
between Christ and the child must be changed from a one- 
sided, to a reciprocal relation in faith. But yet it is not the 
knowledge of the fact, that makes the child the king’s son; it 
is not faith that merits the crown. It is ascribed to him on 
account of the relation of Christ to him in prevenient and free 
love. 

Thus, the pure doctrine of justification by faith fully ac- 
cords with the high position which is due to the word and the 
sacraments. For all subjective merit, even that of faith, is 
excluded by the prevenient and free character of grace. The 
statement, as we have received it from the Fathers, is this: 
The evangelical principle is not made up of faith alone, nor 
yet of the word and sacraments alone; but faith and the word, 
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the word and faith,—the formal and material principles, which 
belong closely together, so that only that faith is sound which 
unites itself to the word and sacraments, and only that doctrine 
of the word and sacraments is pure and evangelical which, in 
the means, does not forget the end, which is the origin and 
growth of living faith. 

(2.) Let us now take a glance at the importance which evan- 
gelical justification has with respect to actual life. In justi- 
fying faith, peace is made between God and man, between 
earth and heaven. What should be the first fruit of this 
peace with God? Peace on earth, peace among men. The 
Lord Jesus constantly, urgently, in parables and discourses, 
prayed, exhorted, and demanded with warnings, that we should 
maintain peace, that we should forgive our enemies, even sev- 
enty times seven, that we should suffer wrong and depend 
upon the power of blessing, patient love, rather than reward 
evil with evil, and reproaches with reproaches. Do we do 
this? Do we do this even in church matters? in thought as 
well as in deed? It is, indeed, true that two are needed for 
peace; and, the Apostle says, only ‘‘ so far as in you lies live 
peaceably with all men.” But if all who are justified by faith 
would reflect and not so quickly forget how much God has 
forgiven them, they would not be so ready to judge others, to 
exalt themselves over others, or to treat them rudely as their 
debtors. Faith, where it is truly faith in a conscious pardon, 
makes humble, of one mind, and gentle. Where envy, hate, 
implacability, pride and selfishness once were, it builds the 
realm of love, for it is ‘ faith which worketh by love” (Gal. 
v, 6). 

But, says the objector: Faith, being an inward and distinct- 
ively personal matter, is narrow, and is inclined to shut itself 
up in self-sufficiency; or, perhaps, in order to be assured of 
salvation, and to be undisturbed by contact with others, to 
fall into a spirit of opposition to others. Faith, that most 
personal of all things, is opposed to public spirit, which is the 
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life and soul of all communities. Yes, truly so, if the believer 
thinks only in himself in his own deliverance from punish- 
ment, and not on the atonement and the victory of divine jus- 
tice and love; that is, if he is without true repentance and 
sense of guilt. Yes, if he,in spiritual egotism, regards Christ 
as only for himself, and does not look upon him as the Re- 
deemer of the world, and will not seek His glory. But such 
a faith is not evangelical faith. The old man has but taken 
a mask, behind which he continues to live and conceal him- 
self ; he has not yet suffered death by the divine glance of 
pure love. Evangelical faith, opened to the love of God and 
drinking it in, can not but cherish and nourish the spirit of 
love in every relation of life. In the State, it works in the 
citizen as public spirit, and is ready to every good work. 
Having his trust in God, he is of good courage, and hopefully 
copes with everything that is hostile to the Lord. As he is 
patient and tolerant in private life, so he is brave and manly, 
and stands up for right and justice, for innocence and the 
common weal. 

Thus, Protestantism is a political principle, for it builds 
up the individual, strengthens him, and imposes upon every 
one, according to his station, a clearly marked responsibility 
to the commonwealth. 

This is true even more directly of the Church. Only onthe 
ground of justifying faith is a higher church character possi- 
ble—one which is not put on merely out of custom, or from 
an instinctive public spirit, or on account of the law, but one 
which is produced by a love which is self-conscious and free. 
Believers are a priestly and royal people (1 Pet. ii), bound 
together, not merely by external statutes and ceremonies, but 
internally by the spirit of Christ. Therefore, where one mem- 
ber suffers, there all the members suffer with him, and where 
one member is blessed, there all rejoice with him. Faith is 
free from all such sectarian prejudice as says to others: “I 
have no need of you,” and refuses to commune with evangel- 
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ical brethren and disciples of Christ. True believers are not 
proud, self-sufficient; they do not detract from others, are not 
afraid of losing their own blessings by communion with others; 
but rejoice rather in an enlarged sphere of Christian activity. 
He who has experienced justification by faith, is joyous and 
secure, and he knows what a blessing he possesses, how much 


it gives to man; and he can not but be conscious of that com- 
munion which exists between all evangelical churches and all 
communities which share a like knowledge, of whatever race 
or nation they may be. He rejoices that there is one great 
evangelical brotherhood of Christians on this earth witnessing 
to the truth, and which owes a common duty to that part of 
the world, within and without Christendom, which yet re- 
mains ignorant of Christ’s redemption. Although each be- 
liever pursues his task in his own place, and in the manner 
indicated to him by God, he knows that evanglelical Chris- 
tendom has a common work; and this work he can not disturb 
or injure by any prejudice of heart, or by serving discord, or 
by refusing the constant communion of prayer and sympathy, 
without bringing a curse upon his own life, not recognizing 
the demands of the age and the voice of Providence. 

The evangelical church, in all lands, is taking on a new 
form. The old bands that united State and Church are loose, 
and will become more and more so. The State pursues its 
path as it is indicated by the mingled religions and Confessions 
of its citizens. The Church, whether it will or not, must 
adjust itself to this condition of things. Well for the church 
if it can, in a becoming Christian manner, change the appar- 
ent loss and evil into a real advantage. In order to assert it- 
self as a power in history, and to establish for itself the most 
appropriate forms, it must clothe itself with a corresponding 
church constitution. This can be done, if it concentrates its 
powers in redoubled efforts to realize more and more in its 
members the principle of faith, which is the foundation of the 
universal priesthood of Christians. We will not be so sangu- 

14 
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ine as to expect a popular church made up entirely of believ- 
ers, or of saints. We must distinguish, with our Confessions, 
between the church, in a narrow sense, to which only true 
believers belong, and the church in a more general sense, 
(ecclesia large dicta). We know that the latter is, for the 
most part, only the vestibule and nursery in which legal in- 
stitutions have their place; and yet the lamp of the gospel, 
which points every one to the mark, must never be placed 
under a bushel. But the evangelical church, in spite of this, 
can hopefully keep on in its normal and safe course, and rea- 
lize a sound growth, if only a sufficient number of true spirit- 
ual persons grow up in all its departments. 

In other societies, also, e. g., the State, all the members are 
never animated with the same high public spirit; very few 
have any special capacity for civil affairs. And yet it is pos- 
sible for those who are the life of the community, to move, 
train and control the magses. It is just the same with the 
church, in a yet broader sense. The self-conscious believing 
persons init, although they cannot and should not be separately 
distinguished by any human art, are yet the salt, the leaven, 
the real life of the church. On their increase and strength 
the church must depend for the solution of the new problem. 
We have looked into the workshop where such souls are fash- 
ioned; believers, rich in peace and love, are free, spiritual, and 
active in the service of God. The living power that shapes 
them is justification by faith, which the Holy Spirit bestows 
by the word and the sacraments. 





CHRIST AND THE BIBLE. 


ART. III. CHRIST AND THE BIBLE. 
By Rev. Tuomas Docgert, Niagara Falls N. Y. 


The different lives of Christ, that have been written within 
the last thirty years, with the design of damaging the spirit- 
ual and vital Christianity which rests upon faith in Jesus as 
true man and true God, have been of great service to the 
Christian Church. What was written from a strictly human- 
itarian point of view has not only failed to remove the sub- 
ject of their biographies from the high position which Chris- 
tians have accorded to Him, but has seated Him, if possible, 
more firmly there. 

Strauss, who writes with a clear, cold bitterness as if he 
were dissecting the dead body of an enemy, and Renan, 
who writes with a strange admixture of sentimental admi- 
ration for the character of Christ, and of pity for the human 
weakness which has been so long deluded, have undesignedly 
revealed new lines of defence, which the defenders of Chris- 
tianity hitherto had not carefully examined. In magnifying 
Christ’s humanity with the intention of overthrowing His 
Divinity, they have aided in the construction of inexpugnable 
arguments to prove that the Son of Mary could by no pos- 
sibility of human reason be classed with men. They have 
led Christians to a new and closer study of the life of Christ, 
so that, upon even strictly humanitarian grounds, the Church 
has all the evidence it needs to establish its belief in the Di- 
vine nature of the Mediator. In aiming to overthrow the 
foundation and corner stone, they but revealed a portion of its 
massiveness and depth. In attempting to show Christ’s per- 
fect alliance with the sons of men, they have shown us one 
of an earlier creation and a higher type. They have brought 
to light the generic marks of a Son of Adam who is the Son 
of God. 

Had it not been for their attacks, the Church would not 
have been enriched by such works as Ullmann’s Sin/essness of 
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Jesus, Dorner’s Sinless Perfection, Young’s Christ in History, 
and Schaff On the Person of Christ, nor by that chapter of 
surpassing brilliancy and power in Bushnell’s Nature and the 
Supernatural. 

Much is gained by this mode of argument. As we bring 
Him into comparison with other men, at once we stand where 
his cotemporaries stood, when they said, ‘‘never man spake 
like this man.” As with them we contemplate the reach of 
his utterances, we, too, must ask, ‘‘ whence came that wis- 
dom in one that had never learned.” As we read his simple 
and perfect enunciations of the fundamental moral truths, 
which the world in vain had longed for, and for which sages 
had fruitlessly searched, we feel his superiority as much as, or 
more than they, who wondered at the gracious words which 
proceeded out of his mouth. The greater the number of men 
we can compare him with the wider is the interval between 
them and Him. As we reflect upon his life and words, we 
do not blame the disciples for their devotion, nor think it 
strange that the closeness of their intimacy chastened their 
love to reverence and awe. His simplest words endorse Him 
as ‘‘the Teacher.” He has but to speak and men find in his 
utterances the perfect statements of what they had dimly con- 
ceived. His answers to the obscure and vexing questions of 
all time, precipitate into clear and crystalline forms what the 
minds of thoughtful men had held in solution. We feel that 
He is the light that has come into the world. As at once He 
becomes an authority for our intellects, the highest import- 
ance attaches itself to His opinions and His words. 

Since we can see that He is the source of the highest civil- 


ization, and that nations have importance and dignity in pro- 
portion to the influence which his words and thoughts have 
had upon them, there is reason why we should attach weight to 
all He has said. His opinions, too, are commending them- 
selves to a wider circle as each generation advances. It be- 
comes us to regard with attention the words of one to whom 
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so many look with a growing reverence. Since all His words 
and actions were filled with the spirit of love to men, and were 
prompted by desires for their good, we are not only assured 
that there can be no intentional error in his statements, but 
that what he designedly uttered it behoves us to know. 
Thousands, too, in every generation, have found spiritual 
strength and comfort in His doctrines. Shall we not listen to 
one whose words, men tell us, have given them new life? He 
came as a moralist, and already his system has displaced the 
ruling systems of the ancient civilizations. What has he te 
say on any subject? We will listen, for his words have 
power. There can be no topic of general human interest 
which engaged his thoughts, and on which we have his ex- 
pressed opinion, which does not demand our careful consider- 
ation. And, in forming our own system of belief, we have no 
right to think that we have matured our views, unless we 
have submitted ourselves to the influence that may come from 
Him. 


2. To make an application of these thoughts, briefly, let us 
summarily consider how Jesus regarded the sacred books of 
the Jews. His familiarity with them is not only beyond a 


question, but striking in itself. He makes quotations from, 
or direct reference to, passages in twenty-two Books, viz.: Gen- 
esis, Exodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, First and Second 
Chronicles, First and Second Kings, First Samuel, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Micah, 
Zephaniah, Zechariah, Malachi. In the Gospel of Matthew 
alone, He quotes nearly a hundred passages from nineteen 
Books. In Mark fifteen passages from ten different Books. 
In Luke twenty-five passages from thirteen Books. In John 
eleven passages from six Books. In this summary, we do 
not include the passages from which He seems to have quoted 
the spirit, without any direct reference to the words them- 
selves. And, moreover, as we are to bear in mind that these 
are only what the evangelists recorded, we may justly infer 
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that they constitute but a small part of what he must have 
referred to in the conversations of which we have no report. 


The Spirit of the Old Testament so completely pervades 
His words that we feel at once that He was imbued with it, 
as no other man has ever been. Matthew’s Gospel is almost 
@ cento, so much is recorded which we find elsewhere. The 
Law, the Psalms and the Prophets spontaneously yield him 
their tribute. 

If we make selections, we can say that Deuteronomy was 
his favorite book. In Matthew alone there are eighteen ref- 
erences to it. In the other Gospels there are three. Isaiah 
comes next, to which there are twenty references. To the 
Psalms there are sixteen; to Daniel, fourteen; to Exodus, 
fourteen; to Leviticus, thirteen. In the eighty-nine chapters 
of the four Evangelists there are one hundred and forty direct 
allusions to specific passages of the Jewish Scriptures. 

He makes citations, moreover, from the Septuagint version, 
which, for more than two hundred and fifty years, had been 
in familiar use among the Jews. For example, during the 
temptation in the wilderness, He repels Satan by two pas- 
sages from Deuteronomy, which are almost exactly in the 
words of the Seventy. So when in Matthew, at the explana- 
tion of the first parable of the kingdom of heaven, He gives 
His reasons for speaking in parables, He quotes from Isaiah 
according to the Alexandrine version. On the last night of 
his life when they were going to the mount of Olives, and He 
was predicting his desertion by his disciples, He does it in the 
words of Zechariah as the Seventy had rendered them. 

The Hebrew language at this time was not the language of 
common life, having been displaced for more than a century 
by the Syro-Chaldaic. It was studied by the learned as the 
language of their Sacred Books. Yet it was not unknown to 
Jesus. For at Nazareth in the synagogue on the Sabbath 
day, He took the venerated roll on which was written in their 
ancestral tongue the holy words and read from the sixty-first 
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chapter of Isaiah the passage appointed for the day. Struck 
by this display of superior knowledge, the people said, 
“whence hath he this wisdom.” 

2. By his familiar use of the Books which were written in 
the period of a thousand years which intervened between 
Moses and Ezra, He gives his sanction to the Canon of Scrip- 
ture as received by the Jews. He does not make a single quo- 
tation from the Apocryphal books, nor can we gather that He 
had even read them. What the Jews regarded as of sacred 
authority, He also looked upon as having the Divine sanc- 
tion. He speaks as they did of “‘ the Scriptures,” meaning 
the Books of Moses, the Psalms and the Prophets, as in the 
conversation with the two disciples on their walk to Emmaus, 
and in the interview with the whole company of his excited 
followers, when he said, ‘‘ These are the words which I spake 
unto you while I was yet with you, that all things must be 
fulfilled which were written in the Law of Moses and in the 
Prophets and in the Psalms, concerning me.” 

3. If we ask, further, what are his views upon the Inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, we shall find them as clearly and 
sharply defined as upon the Canon. When, in Matthew xii, 
36, He says, ‘‘ Daniel himself said by the Holy Ghost,” He 
tells us plainly what theory he holds and teaches. In Inspi- 
ration he recognizes two elements, the Divine and Human. 
It is not David alone who speaks. It is by the Holy Ghost, 
It is not God alone who speaks. It is Moses and the Proph- 
ets. There is neither confusion of personality nor destruction 
of individuality. They who speak are not mere instruments 
whom God employs, like fireand hail, snow and vapor, storm 
and wind, fulfilling his word in unconscious obedience, but 


they are conscious powers who can hide or reveal the will of 
God. Each communication has the coloring of the intellect of 
the one whom God illuminated and guided in the utterance of 
the Divine Will. In making the prophet, God did not un- 
make the man. 
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Christ held, too, that their words were free from error, or 
He would not have said, “ It is easier for Heaven and Earth 
to pass than one tittle of the law to fail,” and “the Scrip- 
ture can not be broken.” 

In the truths also that they taught, they were all in har- 
mony, for Christ says, ‘‘ they have Moses and the Prophets, 
let them hear them.” 

3. To Him the Scriptures have a universal application. It 
is the living God who is speaking. He knows no past, nor 
present, nor future, and his words are like Him. Whatever 
may be the event which transpires, Christ sees in it its rela- 
tions to the Kingdom of God and adduces some passage 
which bears upon it. To his vision the words of the Lord 
which the Prophets spake are receiving a continual fulfill- 
ment. With Him, Prophecy is not confined to the solitary 
instance that called out the prediction, but is again fulfilled, 
when like circumstances recur, on a narrower or broader field, 
and when like consequences ensue. Every prediction contains 


a principle; and when that principle is made actual and real, 


the prophecy is fulfilled. 

We find this mode of interpreting prophecy illustrated in 
Matthew xiii, 14, where he sees the words of Isaiah in regard 
to men of the Prophets’ day, fulfilled in men of their own time. 
So also in Mark ix, 15. He calls John the Baptist the 
‘second Elias:” ‘I say unto you, that Elias is already come 
and they have done unto him whatsoever they listed, as it is 
written.” But it is nowhere written in so many words that 
Christ’s Messenger must suffer. Yet in His view, all the 
accounts of the treatment which former prophets received, 
who were likewise forerunners of Christ, were prefigurations 
of what was made real and visible again in John’s imprison- 
ment and death. 

So also in the conduct of Judas, who was about to betray 
Him, Christ finds words of David fulfilled: “‘ He that eateth 
bread with me hath lifted up his heel against me. ” 
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The first verification was a type of the second. And thus, 
most completely and entirely, in the last instance, the declara- 
tion was filled out, or in other words ‘ fulfilled.”* 

4, It is evident that He regarded the Scriptures as contain- 
ing the rule of life as well for Himself as for others. On his 
first appearance as a teacher, He avowed in the strongest 
and most solemn terms that He was under their authority. 
In the Sermon on the Mount where first He publicly unfolded 
His views of the nature of the service and kingdom of God, 
His words were, “ think not that I am come to destroy the 
Law and the Prophets. I am not come to destroy but to ful- 
fil.” And even before this time, at the Baptism, He had said 
‘it becometh me to fulfil all righteousness.” His reply to 
the ruler who asked Him what he must do in order to enter 
into life, was, “‘ Keep the commandments.” When He healed 
a leper, He bade him go to the Priest with “the gifts that 
Moses had commanded.” His disciples were directed to 
‘observe and do whatsoever the Scribes and Pharisees bade 
them,” because they sat in Moses’ seat and were the inter- 
preters of the law. He sharply reproved the Scribes and 
Pharisees, because they transgressed the commandment by 
their tradition. In answering their accusations against Him- 
self for an alleged violation of the law, He showed that in the 
very instances adduced, He had observed the Law in its real 
meaning. 

But the tenor of His life is more forceible than any accu- 
mulation of specific utterances. We feel that all He did and 
said combined to magnify the Law and make it honorable, and 
that to none are the words of David so applicable as to Him: 
“T delight to do thy will,O God. Thy word have I hid im my 
heart.” In his interpretations of the Scriptures, we feel that 
a man who loves to obey them, speaks. On the last evening 
of His life He showed His reverence for what He had made 
it His business to teach by calmly giving Himself up to the 





*See Van Osterzee, in Theol. Eclectic, 1856. 
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multitude, and to the betrayer, without the shadow of resis- 
tance; although it was in His power to pursue a different 
course. Yet He gave an explanation of His conduct and 
said, “‘Thinkest thou not that I can not now pray to my 
Father and He shall presently give me more than twelve 
legions of Angels? But how then shall the Scriptures be ful- 
filled that thus it must be?” 

5. Christ also put the Scriptures to a practical use. At 
the beginning of His ministry, when Satan assailed his solitude, 
He repelled the adversary with the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God. When, in the first temptation, the 
appeal was made to his body though the pain of hunger, and 
He was solicited to use His omnipotence for His own relief, 
and thus stand in independence of His Maker, He checks his 
assailant with a quotation from the last Book of the Law. 
When the second appeal was addressed to the inherent 
desire for dominion over the kingdoms of the world, and the 
dazzling promise was held out that at once He should be 
acknowledged as the Messiah, without years of suffering and 
the ignominy of the cross, He draws from the same armory 
another weapon of keenest edge, and uses it with full effect. 
When the third and last assault was made, and Jesus was 
solicited to display to the world the splendor of the eternal 
glory which was hid in His human form, He had recourse to 
the same familiar book, and the words of Moses, the man of 
God, are again seen to be a spell of power. 

On the night in which He was betrayed, He soothed His 
spirit with the ritual Psalms that closed the feast. When 
the cross had been erected and all its unutterable agonies had 
been endured, and a horror of darkness had seized His soul 
because He was left without the sensible presence of His 
Father, which hitherto had supported Him in all His conflicts, 
the Psalms of David afford Him the words of prayer, as out 
of the depths He cried, in the sacred ancestral tongue, ‘ Eloi 
Eloi, lama Sabacthani,”—‘‘ my God, my God why hast thou 
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forsaken me.’ And when the last moment came, from His 
lips the words of Scripture again break forth, and as David 
had prayed a thousand years before so He prayed His last 
prayer, and said ‘‘Father into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” 


ART. IV. CALVIN’S LOVE OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 
By Rev. Wriu1aM M. Buacxsury, Trenton, N. J. 

Only a few lives of John Calvin have ever been written, and 
very few by Calvinists. No great ecclesiastical leader has 
been less frequently the subject of biography. His powerful 
name often appears in criticism and controversy; it towers up 
in theology; it shines in biblical exegesis; but it occupies a 
small place in the popular memorials of Christian life. No 
one of the eminent reformers is less known in his true char- 
acter; his faults are kept before the people ; his excellencies are 
often suppressed. So misrepresented has he been that, to 
some persons, his name suggests intolerance. If a writer, 
admitting the austerity of his nature, ventures also to set 
forth his amiable qualities, this at once rouses the jealousy 
of those who seem to think that biography should be the 
record of personal defects. There were strong contrasts in 
his nature, as there were in that of Luther. Each employed 
language too severe against certain opponents; but this was 
due, partly to the manners of an age ruder than our own, and 
partly to their uncompromising love of what they considered 
truth. Even if Calvin was the severer man, and if his spirit 
was sometimes too rigid for our times, yet there must have 
been a wondrous store of love in the reformer, who drew so 
many friends to himself, and held such an extended influence 
over his brethren and over the reformed churches of all lands. 

The generous heart of this great man has not been duly 


appreciated, not even by those who, in the main, adopt the 
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system of theology which bears his name. Perhaps, if he had 
invented the system, the better side of his nature would be 
more frequently exhibited. His followers do not regard him 
as the framer of new doctrines, nor the founder of a new 
church, but as the reformer, who did more than any other to 
restore that which was as old as the New Testament. It was 
a Restoration, rather than a Reformation. Those who adopt 
this system are unwilling to acknowledge any uninspired man 
as their leader and their authority. They use the terms 
“Calvinism” and ‘ Calvinist” under a sort of protest. They 
have ever been remarkable for refusing to exalt any man’s 
writings above the sacred Scriptures. They do not bow to 
Calvin. They have not “ almost apotheosized” him. In their 
adherence to restored truth, they have too much left the per- 
sonal life and traits of the restorer out of sight. 

Calvin was not a separatist, not a schismatic, not a mere 
sectarian, not a man who regarded himself as the centre of 
ecclesiastical unity. In his youth he wished to see the com- 
munion of the Roman Church maintained unbroken. He 
would not accept the doctrines of Luther. After his mind 
was enlightened and his soul renewed, he still hoped to remain 
in the old church, and be a Christian preacher. It was with 
reluctance that he abandoned the French idea of Le Févre, 
Gerard Roussel and Margaret of Navarre, that the errors in 
the church might be removed, and its faith, worship and dis- 
cipline restored to the ancient purity. But he was compelled 


to give up this theory; the first great Frenchman who did, 
after William Farel. The Sorbonne would not permit such 
men to reform Romanism. He was alone. He went to the 
Word of God. He read ‘the fathers.” He drew forth the 
elements of the system which he ever afterwards maintained. 


In France, in his twenty-seventh year, he began to write the 
? ? d ] =) 

famous ‘‘ Institutes.” Inexile at Basle, he finished and pub- 

lished the first edition, a small work, which was very much 
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expanded at a later day. The world began to hear of John 
Calvin. A new light had arisen. 

Coming to Geneva to lodge for a night, at the age of twenty- 
seven, and witha high reputation as the author of the “ Insti- 
tutes,” he was there detained by Farel, by whose persistent 
efforts the gospel had won a foothold. He cast in his lot with 
the Genevan reformers, and, with the exception of one brief 
interval, that turbulent city became his home forlife. There, 
as a professor, pastor, preacher and author, he became the 
attraction of Geneva, binding to himself in strongest cords of 
affection such noble spirits as Farel, Viret, Cordier and Beza, 
and drawing thither students from almost all Christendom, 
refugees from nearly all quarters where persecution raged, and 
scholars from all Western Europe. From Italy came Peter 
Martyr; from Scotland John Knox, who was surprised at the 
power and popularity of Calvin, and who rejoiced in the 
friendship which all lovers of truth possessed. Thus an 
extended acquaintance was formed. Calvin made affectionate 
inquiries of every visitor concerning the state of the church in 
his country, and sought to know how he might relieve the 
suffering, send the gospel to distant regions, and confirm the 
faith and patience of struggling congregations. Purse and 
pen, heart and soul, were given to the service of the churches 
of Christ. 

No one of the great reformers was shut up in a more nar- 
row corner than Calvin. None traveled less, after he had 
entered fully upon his work; and no one met less frequently 
with the leading men of different opinions. Yet his views 
were not contracted, his plans were not local, his efforts were 
not confined to one little canton. He had large ideas of 
Christian brotherhood. With all his immense labors, he 
maintained a wide correspondence. There was scarcely an 
eminent man, of whom some good work might be expected, to 
whom he did not write. Princes and kings received from him 
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earnest appeals in behalf of the persecuted, or encouragements 
to reform their States. He had a sublime confidence in the 
restoration of the true faith and worship. The Lord would 
build up Zion. Calvin was intent upon the fraternal union 
of all believers in Christ, whatever their creed or their 
church. 

It has been charged that Calvin was unwilling to enter into 
any union “‘ except when there was a prospect of implicit sub- 
mission to his own notions;”* that his only basis of agreement 
was his own creed, and that “‘ Calvinism, like all creeds which 
claim exclusive possession of truth, was violent, intolerant, 
and propagandist;”} that he made himself “ Pontiff, and to 
speak more justly, Caliph of Geneva,” and that, while claim- 
ing for himself the right of private judgment, he denied it to 
others, making war upon freedom of intellect. 

No doubt Calvin had a firm conviction of the truth of his 
doctrines, and regarded Presbyterianism as the right form of 
church government. He was conscientious in his views. He 
derived them from the Word of God, as the only authority in 
matters of faith and practice. He considered that his entire 
system was more nearly Scriptural than any other, and that 
it satisfied all the wants of the church, and met the necessi- 
ties of human nature. What wonder, then, if he desired to 
see it everywhere established? And was this a proof of big- 
otry, or arrogance? In this he was not alone. Have not his 
opponents wished to see their systems universally prevail? 
Yet some of them make a boast of their liberalism. 

The real question pertains to the conformity of his system 
with the divine Word, the means employed to extend its power, 
and the Christian liberality shown to all who held views dif- 
ferent from his own. We do not give assent to all his opin- 


* Dyer’s Calvin. Harper’s Ed., p. 242. 
t Froude; History of England. vii, 390. New York edition. 


t Maimbourg; Histoire du Calvinisme, 76. Audin; Vie de Calvin, Schlosser; 
Hist. Bighteenth Century. 
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ions; we do not approve of all the means he sanctioned for the 
rooting out of errors; but we do claim that he had a spirit of 
large charity toward all the people of God. He loved them. 
He desired to see a united church, one united in spirit if not 
in polity. He sought to gather into one vast brotherhood all 
the forces of Protestantism. Nor did he claim to be the sole 
apostle of unity; if so, we might find him ringing perpetual 
changes upon it. When Cardinal Sadolet charged the re- 
formers with having caused dissensions, he replied: ‘‘ That is 
unjustly imputed to our Reformers, who, during the whole 
course of their proceedings, desired nothing more than that 
religion being revived, the Churches, which discord had scat- 
tered and dispersed, might be gathered together into true 
unity.” 

The evidence upon this point may be drawn from Calvin’s 
general views of the Church, from certain bases of agreement 
proposed by him, and from his extended, fraternal corres- 
pondence. ‘‘ Nothing,” says L’Enfant, “ makes a better dis- 
covery of men’s characters, than the letters which they write 
to their particular friends, especially in some nice conjunctures, 
when they open their hearts, and depend upon secrecy.” No 
great man has been judged more severely by his confidential 
letters than Calvin. Dragged from their recesses, they have 
been made to tell against him by citing garbled expressions of 
severity and denunciation. In justice to him, Dr. Jules Bon- 
net; and the Presbyterian Board of Publication, have given to 
the world a large collection of these letters, unmutilated, and 
aglow with sentiments of moderation and brotherly love. 
Thorns of indignation bristle upon some of them, but there 
are abundant roses whose fragrance dispels the reproaches 
afloat in the air. 

Calvin was far from seeking peace and unity at any price. 
‘Tt is admitted,” he says, ‘‘that when we have to do witb 
neighbors, with whom we desire to cherish friendly feelings, 
one is disposed to gratify them by giving way in many things. 
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In worldly matters that may be quite bearable, wherein it its 
allowable to yield one to another, and to forego one’s rights 
for the sake of peace; but it is not altogether the same thing 
in regard to the spiritual governance of the Church, which 
ought to be according to the ordinance of the word of God. 
Herein, we are not at liberty to yield up anything to men, nor 
to turn aside, on either hand, in their favor. Indeed, there is 
nought that is more displeasing to God, than when we would, 
in accordance with our own human wisdom, modify or cur- 
tail, advance or retreat, otherwise than He would have us. 
Wherefore, if we do not wish to displease Him, we must shut 
our eyes to the opinions of men.”* 

3ut what are some of the proofs ot Calvin’s love of Unity? 

(1.) His definition of the Church. ‘‘ Wherever we find the 
word of God purely preached and heard, and the sacraments 
administered according to the institution of Christ, there, it is 
not to be doubted, is a Church of God.” “The Universal 
Church is the whole multitude, collected from all nations, who, 
though dispersed in countries widely distant from each other, 
nevertheless consent to the same truth of Divine doctrine, and 
are united by the bond of the same religion.” + ‘‘ It is the so- 
ciety of all the saints, a society which, spread over the whole 
world, and existing in all ages, yet bound together by the one 
doctrine, and the one spirit of Christ, cultivates and observes 
unity of faith and brotherly concord. With this Church we 
deny that we have any disagreement.” In that day this was 
a new and bold definition, upon the broadest ground. 

(2.) The marks of the Church, which he considered essen- 
tial. Although others are intimated here and there through 
the Institutes, yet he chiefly insists upon two, and these two 
certainly are not sectarian. ‘ The marks by which the Church 
is to be distinguished are the preaching of the word and the 
administration of the sacraments.” ‘ As soon as falsehood 


* Calvin to Protector Somerset, Oct. 22d, 1548. 
t Institutes ; Book iv; Chap. i, 9. 
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has made a breach in the fundamentals of religion, and the 
system of necessary doctrine is subverted, and the use of the 
sacraments fails, the certain consequence is the ruin of the 
Church, as there is the end of a man’s life when his throat is 
cut, or his heart is mortally wounded.”* On this ground he 
denies that the true Catholic church is to be found in the 
Papacy, among Jews or fanatics. 

In one of his tracts, Calvin lays down two other signs; 
“‘Unity, which is maintained by the bond of love and peace,” 
and ‘‘Catholicity.” ‘‘ These two signs distinguish the Church 
from flocks of schismatics and heretics, who break the bond 
of peace, and, to their own destruction, deprive themselves of 
Catholic union, while they prefer theirown party to the whole 
universal Church.” + If Calvin was a mere sectarian, mak- 
ing a new party, he thus wrote his own condemnation. If 
he adhered to the restored Catholic church, he laid down for 
himself the duty of seeking union, and cherishing brotherly 
love. 

(3.) Christian Union was not made to depend upon the 
perfect purity of the Church in doctrine, ordinances, or life. 
Calvin drew a distinction between matters of faith and mat- 
ters of opinion; between necessary and non-essential truths. 
‘‘ When we affirm the pure ministry of the word, and pure 
order in the celebration of the sacraments, to be a sufficient 
pledge and earnest, that we may safely embrace the society in 
which both these are found, as a true Church, we carry the 
observation to this point, that such a society should never be 
rejected as long as it continues in those things, although in 
other respects it may be chargeable with many faults. It is 
possible, moreover, that some fault may insinuate itself into 
the preaching of the doctrine, or the administration of the 
sacraments, which ought not to alienate us from its com- 





* Reply to Sadolet. Institutes, Book iv, Chap. i, 10; Chap. ii, 1. 
t The Adultero-German Interim, Chap. x. 
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munion. For all the articles of true doctrine are not of the 
same description.” As examples of those which are essential, 
he refers to the oneness of God, the divinity of Christ, and 
our dependence upon the mercy of God for salvation. 
‘“‘There are others which are controverted among the 
churches, yet without destroying the unity of the faith.” As 
examples of these he refers to opinions concerning the state 
of the souls of believers between death and the resurrection. 
We wish he had enlarged upon this point, but he asks: ‘* Does 
not this sufficiently show that a diversity of opinion respect- 
ing these non-essential points ought not to be a cause of dis- 
cord among Christians? It is of importance, indeed, that we 
should agree in everything; but as there is no person who is 
not enveloped with some cloud of ignorance, either we must 
allow of no Church at all, or we must forgive mistakes in 
those things, of which persons may be ignorant, without vio- 
lating the essence of religion, or incurring the loss of salva- 
tion. * * *% Jn bearing with imperfections of life, we 
ought to carry our indulgence a great deal further. * * * 
It is vain to seek for a Church free from every spot.” It is 
a field in which there will be tares. The Church at Corinth, 
in which “there was not only corruption of morals, but also 
of doctrine,” was still a true Church, and in fellowship with 
the Catholic body. ‘‘ The order of the Creed teaches us that 
pardon of sins ever continues in that Church of Christ, be- 
cause, after having the Church, it immediately adds the ‘ for- 
giveness of sins.’ ” * 

Of the Papists, Calvin says: ‘‘ We do not deny that there 
are Churches among them.” ‘In such Churches, Christ lies 
half-buried, the gospel is suppressed, piety exterminated, and 
the worship of God almost abolished. * * * I affirm 
that they are Churches, inasmuch as God has wonderfully 
preserved among them a remnant of his people, though mis- 
erably dispersed and dejected, and as there still remains some 


* Institutes ; Book iv; Chap. i, 12, 13, 27. 
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marks of the Church, especially those the efficacy of which 
neither the craft of the devil nor the malice of men can ever 
destroy.”* If, then, a man, still in the fold of Rome, re- 
nounced the destructive errors involved in popery, and cher- 
ished the faith of the gospel, Calvin recognized in him a 
Christian brother. Instances of this occur in his friendship 
maintained with the lawyer, Francis Daniel of Orleans, Louis 
Du Tillet, his former protector and fellow traveler, and Mar- 
garet, Queen of Navarre. 

Here, too, was a broad ground for fraternity with other 
“denominations” of Protestants. They might still hold 
some doctrines which Calvin regarded as erroneous; they 
might administer the sacraments in a somewhat different 
manner; they might not agree with him in their mode of 
Church government, the orders of clergy, and the ordination 
of ministers; they might be Lutherans, Zwinglians, Angli- 
cans, and yet the union of ‘the holy Catholic church, the 
communion of saints,” involved the recognition of them as 
Christian brethren. 

(4.) The formulas of doctrine, drawn up by Calvin, were 
intended to promote union. They were not meant to be 


fences of separation, but bases of union. He did not make 
the Jnstitutes his only basis; he proposed others, under vari- 
ous circumstances, and one may be surprised to find that, in 


some of them, no striking prominence is given to those strong 
features which are commonly supposed to distinguish Cal- 
vinism. On the “five points” he was moderate; and, as to 
church polity, he was satisfied with general principles. We 
now refer to such compends of essential truths, and such ex- 
positions as the Catechism of the Church of Geneva (date of 
1545); Brief Form of a Confession of Faith, for the use of 
those who desire to have a Compendium of the Christian Re- 
ligion always at hand; The Confession of the Churches of 





* Institutes ; Book iv ; Chap. ii, 12. 
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France, made to Henry ITI, 1557; Confession of Faith, in the 
name of the Reformed Churches of France, drawn up to be 
presented to the Emperor and Diet, at Frankfort, but which 
failed to reach them on account of the war; published 1562; 
the Consensus Tigurinus; Acts of the Council of Trent, with 
the Antidote (1547); The Adultero-German Interim, and va- 
rious other treatises upon the Sacraments. We do not here 
refer to certain other formulas, which served as bases of agree- 
ment among those who had already a system peculiarly Pres- 
byterian, such as the Consensus Genevensis, intended to unite 
the Swiss churches in the doctrine of predestination; and the 
first Protestant Confessions adopted in France, Scotland and 
Holland, which so fully embodied Calvin’s views. These lat- 
ter had respect to an organic, ecclesiastical union. We are 
now treating of a unity more comprehensive, and of Calvin’s 
efforts to promote it upon a wider basis. While seeking to 
consolidate forces already agreed, he sought, also, to concil- 
iate those which were at variance. It was the difference be- 
tween Church unity and Christian unity—the result being, in 
the one case, copartnership, in the other, codperation. 

It has been said that Calvin could not even write a cate- 
chism without endeavoring to employ it as a bond of general 
Christian union. His object was not to set forth his differ- 
ences. In his “‘ Dedication” of the Geneva Catechism, to the 
‘faithful ministers of Christ throughout East Friesland,” he 
says: ‘‘ Seeing it becomes us to endeavor, by all means, that 
unity of faith, which is so highly commended by Paul, shine 
forth among us, to this end, chiefly, ought the formal pro- 
fession of faith which accompanies our common baptism to 
have reference. Hence, it were to be wished, not only that a 
perpetual consent in the doctrine of piety should appear 
among all, but also that our Catechism were common to all 
the Churches. But as, from many causes, it will scarcely 
ever obtain otherwise than that each Church shall have its own 
Catechism, we should not strive too keenly to prevent this; 
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provided, however, that the variety in the mode of teach- 
ing is such that we are all directed to one Christ, in whose 
truth being united together, we may grow up into one body 
and spirit, and with the same mouth also proclaim whatever 
belongs to the sum of faith. * * * I myself, too, as became 
me, have made it my anxious care not to deliver anything in 
this catechism of mine that is not agreeable to the doctrine 
received among all the pious * * * In this confused and divided 
state of Christendom, I judge it useful that there should be 
public testimonies, whereby Churches which, though widely 
separated by space, agree in the doctrine of Christ, may mu- 
tially recognize each other. * * * Writings of a different class 
will show what were our views on all subjects in religion, but 
the agreement which our Churches had in doctrine can not be 
seen with clearer evidence than from Catechisms, * * all the 
faithful holding them as their formal symbol of Christian com- 
munion. This was, indeed, my principal reason for publishing 
this [Latin edition of the] Catechism.” These ministers had 
requested him to undertake this labor, and to them he felt 
bound “by his whole soul.” 


We must charge Calvin with insincerity or evasion, if we 
do not admit that he sought Christian union on the basis of a 
cordial acceptance of necessary truths, whatever might be the 
interpretation put upon certain articles of acreed. He states 
some of these necessary truths “in his address to all honest 


ministers of Christ, and sincere worshipers of God in the 
Churches of Saxony and Lower Germany.” For more than 
twenty years tlfey had shared in the unhappy divisions caused 
by the Sacramentarian controversies. They were scarcely at 
peace when Westphal kindled again the flames of discord, by 
attacking Calvin. Not asking merely for their sympathy 
towards himself, Calvin says: ‘‘ You must rather take into 
account the holy union of so many Churches, which that man 
is labouring to destroy. * * * In regard to the one God, and 


his true and legitimate worship, the corruption of human 
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nature, free salvation, the mode of obtaining justification, the 
office and power of Christ, repentance and its exercises, faith 
which, relying on the promises of the gospel, gives us assur- 
ance of salvation, prayer to God, and other leading articles, 
the same doctrine is preached by both. We call on one God 
the Father, trusting to the same mediator: the same Spirit of 
adoption is the earnest of our future inheritance. Christ has 
reconciled us all by the same sacrifice. * * * It is strange if 
Christ whom we preach as our peace, and who, removing the 
ground of disagreement, appeased us to our Father in Heaven, 
do not also cause us mutually to cultivate brotherly peace on 
earth. What shall I say of our having to fight daily, under 
the same banner, against Antichrist and his tyranny, against 
the foul corruptions of the Christian religion, against impious 
superstitions, and the profanation of all that is sacred? To 
disregard these many pledges of sacred unity, and this con- 
cert which has been visibly sanctioned by heaven, and plot 
disunion among those who are fighting in the same service, is 
a not less cruel than impious laceration of the members of 
Christ.”* 

(5.) Christian Union was not made dependant upon uni- 
formity of church government. No one will doubt the Pres- 
byterianism of Calvin, but no one can show that in this respect 
he was “a high-churchman.” He did not place the Presby- 
terian polity among the essential marks of the true church, 
and yet he held that it was the only one recognized in the 
New Testament. So far did he go in some of his concessions, 
that he has been absurdly represented as a défender of Pre- 
lacy. Our point now is that he held liberal views, and 
thought that differences of church order were not obstacles in 
the way of catholic union. 

In reference to Church Order he said, ‘ Distinction is not 
inconsistent with union. Their is nothing to prevent those 
who hold different offices, from accomplishing many things by 





* Preface to Second Defence against Joachim Westphal, 1556. 
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common exertion, by jointly rolling the same stone.”* In the 
name of the Reformed Churches of France he said: ‘‘ We do 
not intend to annihilate the authority of the Church, or of 
prelates and pastors, to whom the superintendence of its 
government has been given. We admit that bishops and pas- 
tors ought to be listened to with reverence, in so far as they 
discharge the office of preaching the word of God.”+ He can 
not mean that these “ prelates” and ‘ bishops” were Presby- 
terians. He certainly did not mean that Prelacy and Presby- 
terianism had an equal foundation in Scripture. While con- 
ceding something to the one he was not the man to sacrifice 
the other. And yet he would not destroy a moderate prelatic 
order already existing, at the risk of turning back the tide of 
reform, or rooting up the wheat of the gospel. Dr. Henry 
quotes him as recommending a modified system of Episcopacy 
for the churches of Poland, and saying, that for a man to be 
satisfied with a moderate degree of honor, is a very different 
thing from his wishing to embrace the whole world in his 
boundless sway. 

As to the mode of ordination, did he not recognize as minis- 
ters and brethren scores of men who left the Romish priest- 
hood, and preached the gospel? They had been ordained in 
the Romish church. Where is the proof that they received 
any other ordination? Such were some of his most beloved 
co-labourers, Farel, Courault, and Peter Martyr; such even 
were Luther and Cranmer. 

(6.) As to ceremonies, he said that God would make little ac 
count of them in the judgment. He laid down these rules, in 
the Form of Administering the Sacrament: “First, whatever 
is not commanded, we are not free to choose. Second, nothing 
which does not tend to edification ought to be received into 
the church. If anything of the kind has been introduced, it 


* Remarks on the Letter of Pope Paul IIL (17). 
+ Confession of Faith, Art. 21. 
t Henry’s Calvin, Vol. I. 401. Epist. Prestant. Virorum; Amst. 1684. p. 250. 
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ought to be taken away, and by much stronger reason, what- 
ever serves only to cause scandal, and is, as it were, an instru- 
ment of idolatry and false opinion, ought on no account to be 
tolerated.” Yet he regarded some ceremonies as indifferent, 
and some to be tolerated for the sake of peace. ‘* Let us bear 
with a sigh what we can not correct.” Writing to a friend, 
whose name and country are not given, and warning him 
against all papal rites, he says, “‘ In regard to the ceremonies 
practiced by your countrymen, * * the rule which I would 
propose for your observance, while you live there, is that those 
which are not stamped with impiety you may observe, soberly, 
indeed, and sparingly, but, when occasion requires, freely and 
without anxiety, so as to make it manifest that you have no 
superstition either in observing them, or refraining from 
them.” 

In the time of Queen Mary, certain English Protestants re- 
fused their assent to the dogma of “‘ the real presence,” and 
were banished. Some of them found refuge at Wezel, where 
a strange mixture of rites prevailed. To them Calvin wrote: 
“You should support and suffer such abuses as it is not in 
your power tocorrect. We do not hold lighted candles, in the 
celebration of the Eucharist, nor figured bread, to be such in- 
different things that we would willingly consent to their 
introduction, or approve of them, though we object not to 
accommodate ourselves to the use of them, where they have 
been already established, when we have no authority to oppose 
them. * * Should our lot be cast in some place where a dif- 
ferent form prevails, there is not one of us who, from spite 
against a candle or a chasuble, would consent to separate 
himself from the body of the Church, and so deprive himself 
of the use of the Sacrament * * And then it would be for us 
matter of deep regret, if the French [Presbyterian?] Church 
which might be erected there should be broken up, because 
we would not accommodate ourselves to some ceremonies that 


* “ Unlawful Rites of the Ungodly, ec.” 
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do not affect the substance of faith. For it is perfectly lawful 
for the children of God to submit to many things which they 
do not approve. * * Let us lay it down as a settled point, 
that we ought to make mutual concessions in all ceremonies, 
that do not involve any prejudice to the confession of our faith, 
and for this end that unity of the church be not destroyed by 
our excessive rigour or moroseness.”* To other English exiles 
at Frankfort, who had “ stirred up contentions about forms 
of prayer and ceremonies,” he put the matter somewhat dif- 
ferently, for they deserved rebuke. ‘‘ Though in indifferent 
matters, such as external rites, I show myself indulgent and 
pliable, at the same time, I do not deem it expedient always 
to comply with the foolish captiousness of those who will not 
give up a single point of their usual routine. In the Angli- 
can liturgy, such as you describe it to me, I see that there are 
many silly things that might be tolerated. By this phrase I 
mean that it did not possess that purity which was to be 
desired.”+ (This liturgy was not the one in present use.) 

Here, then was moderation upon points that have disturbed 
the Christian Church almost from the day when “ there arose 
a question between some of John’s disciples and the Jews 
about purifying.” If there be anything in Calvin’s views 
applicable to our times, when bases of union are discussed, it 
is hardly necessary for us to point it out to the readers of this 
paper.. Grave questions may yet be raised concerning choirs, 
organs, the use of hymns, attitudes in public prayer, customs 
pertaining to the reception of the Lord’s Supper, baptismal 
fonts, and the like, by those who seem disposed to be more Cal- 
vanistic than Calvin, 

(7.) Union in Christ was regarded by Calvin as of the first 
importance. Without it there could be no union in the 
Church. Without Christ there could beno Church. He says 
of the Church, ‘as a man is recognized by his face, so is she to 





* Calvin to Brethren of Wezel, 13th March, 1554. 
t To the English at Frankfort, 13th January, 1555. 
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be beheld in Christ,” * * “the Church is seen where Christ 
appears, and where his word is heard.”* ‘‘ When I say 
Christ, I include the doctrine of his gospel, which he sealed 
with his blood * * * Let it, therefore be a fixed point, that a 
holy unity exists amongst us, when, consenting in pure doc- 
trine, we are united in Christ alone.”{ (Eph. iv. 12-15). 
“Christ is the only bond of unity. He who departs from him 
disturbs and violates unity * * * We hear the Spirit exhort- 
ing us to be ‘ of one heart, of one mind,’ but in Christ. We 
hear the pious admonition of Hilary. ‘The name of peace is 
indeed specious, and the idea of unity beautiful, but who 
knows not that the only united peace of the church and the 
gospel is that which is in Christ.’ Let Farnese (Pope Paul 
III) then show that Christ is on his side, and he will prove 
that the unity of the Church is with him.” 

Calvin does not mean that he was ready to join heart and 
hand with all who might say ‘‘ Lo, Christ is here.” Far from 
it. There must be pure doctrine. Its quality must be pure, 
catholic, evangelical, divine; its quantity might be limited to 
necessary truths—those truths which united men to Christ in 
all his offices. To separate the church from Christ was the 
greatest schism: to rend the truth from Christ, and deny it, 
or substitute ruinous error, was heresy. But where the truth 
which united men to Christ was held in purity, there was a 
basis for agreement in faith; and where Christ was the life of 
a church, there was the bond of holy brotherhood. There, 
too, Calvin saw a ground for something more than spiritual 
unity. If rightly occupied, if different bodies of Christians 
would take their stand upon it, and cultivate mutual peace 
and love, they might make it a common field of labor, and 
perhaps construct something more nearly like a common 
ecclesiastical fold. 


* Articles of Theol. Faculty of Paris: Antidote xviii. 


t Necessity of Reforming the Church. 
t Remarks on Letter of Pope Paul III. (4.) 
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Remarkable were the closing words of his reply to Cardinal 
Sadolet: ‘‘The Lord grant that you and your party may at 
length perceive that the only true bond of ecclesiastical unity 
would exist if Christ, the Lord, who has reconciled us to 
God, the Father, were to gather us out of our present disper- 
sion into the fellowship of His body, that so, through His 
one word and Spirit, we might join together with one heart 
and one soul.” Thus, in 1539, when thirty years of age, 
Calvin held that Christ was the only true bond of ecclesias- 
tical unity. The means thereto were the word and Spirit of 
God; not his own interpretation of the word, not the doc- 
trines peculiar to his system, but the Catholic interpretation, 
the true Catholic theology. It was a grand idea, cherished 
in a magnanimous soul; nor was its grandeur lost in the 
partial failure of its realization. 

Partial failure, we say, for it certainly was not total. If 
he had the idea of an organic Ecclesiastical unity among 
Protestants, corresponding to that among Romanists, he 
seems not to have hoped for its full realization. Although 
there was no consolidation of denominational interests, the 
foundation was laid for the settlement of divisive controversies, 
and for a more thorough coéperation of believers. Although 
the words might still be heard, ‘‘ I am of Paul, and I of Ap- 
pollos, and I of Cephas,” the way was opening for each one to 
say, “‘I am of Christ.” Christ should not be divided, nor 
believers divided in regard to him.“ And all might begin to 
say the more heartily, “‘ we are laborers together with God.” 
That Calvin contributed to this result is admitted by many 
who dissent from his most peculiar doctrines. The editor of 
the Methodist, in 1864, said of the indebtedness of the whole 
Church to the Genevan Reformer, and of its acknowledgment 
by large bodies of Christians, who are not Calvinistic: ‘ They, 
in common with the entire Protestant world, look upon him 
as the most efficient assailant of the Roman hierarchy, and 
the restorer of the Biblical idea of the priesthood of all be- 
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lievers, who, in opposition to the monopoly of power claimed 
in the Church by a domineering and selfish priesthood, re- 
established the rights of the laity, and thus prepared the way 
for a more general and more active coiperation of the mass 
of Christian believers in carrying out the mission of the 
Church upon earth, than any former century had yet wit- 
nessed. And thus Calvin, by developing in every Christian 
believer the consciousness of his full rights and duties as a 
Christian, is justly regarded as having struck a fatal blow at 
not only ecclesiastical but political despotism, and as having 
become one of the fathers of the principle of civil and religious 
liberty—one of the chief and most glorious characteristics of 
our present civilization.” 

(8.) A union in the docrine of the sacraments was earnestly 
sought by the Genevan Reformers. Concerning Baptism 
there was little disagreement among the evangelical churches 
of his day. Calvin’s views in the Jnstitutes would have been 
generally acceptable. The mode was scarcely a matter of 
discussion. In the formulas put forth by him as bases of 
agreement, he strenuously maintained the right of little child- 
ren to receive this sacrament, while denying is regenerative 
power. In the French Confession of 1562 he was silent as to 
the mode. In the Genevan catechism he seems to leave the 
matter open, saying that “‘a figure of death is set before us, 
when the water is poured upon the head, and the figure of a 
new life, when, instead of remaining immersed under water, 
we only enter it for a moment as a kind of grave, out of 
which we instantly emerge.” 

The nature ot the Lord’s Supper—the presence of Christ 
in it—gave rise to most deplorable controversies among the 
early reformers. One is surprised at the amount of literature 
upon that subject. Calvin entered upon it rather in the 
spirit of conciliation than of debate. His statements are many 
and full, varying in phraseology, and comprehending all the 
points at issue. He labored to present a form of statement 
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which all parties could accept in good faith, thus furnishing a 
rallying point for all men of moderate views, and calming the 
violence of those who were most deeply committed in the 
strife. Into the history of the case we can not now enter, nor 


have we space for satisfactory quotations from his own writ- 
ings. We now have to do with the spirit of the man, and 
the results attained. 

In 1540 he published a “ Treatise on the Lord’s Supper,” 
which was welcomed and commended in quarters unexpected. 
Even Luther spoke of it in terms alike honorable to himself 
and gratifying to the heart of the author. It is reported that 
the great German Reformer said of Calvin, upon reading part 
of the book, “I might have entrusted the whole affair of this 
controversy to him from the beginning. I confess my part. 
If my opponents had done the like, we should soon have been 
reconciled.” He regarded the statement of the doctrine as 
“fitted to restore union to the distracted Church. And as 
Luther inclined to Calvin, so did Calvin to Luther. He twice 
declared his assent to the Augsburg Confession, and stated 
that, in his opinion, the formulary of the Zurich union con- 
tained whatever was found in the Confession.”* We 
know, however, that when Calvin saw the Papists using the 
Augsburg Confession as a trap, in which to catch the French 
Protestants, he opposed its adoption with considerable zeal. 

After much zealous effort there was obtained, in 1549, a 
‘¢ mutual consent of the churches of Zurich and Geneva as to 
the Sacraments.” This celebrated document, the Consensus 
Tigurinus, proved as oil upon the waters. In it he says: 
“Though we distinguish, as we ought, between the signs and 
the things signified, yet we do not disjoin the reality from the 
signs. * * * The substance of water, bread, and wine, 
by no means offers Christ to us, nor makes us capable of his 
spiritual gifts. * * * Faith makes us partakers of 





* Henry's Calvin; Vol. ii, pp. 98, 99. 
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Christ. * * * [In the Lord’s Supper] we must guard 
against the idea of any local presence. For while the signs 
are present in this world, are seen by the eyes, and handled by 
the hands, Christ, regarded as man, must be sought nowhere 
else than in heaven,” and yet Christ was really present, spirit- 
ually, divinely, in the Supper. ‘‘ Whenit is said that Christ, 
by our eating of His flesh and drinking of His blood, which 
are here figured, feeds our souls through faith by the agency 
of the Holy Spirit, we are not to understand it as if any 
mingling or transfusion of substance took place, but that we 
draw life from the flesh once offered in sacrifice, and the blood 
shed in expiation.” 

Calvin did more to settle the Sacramentarian controversy 
than any other man. His doctrine has been adopted, gener- 


ally, by the churches on which was conferred the title of ‘* Re- 


formed.” As he saw it gaining ground, and yet vehemently 
opposed by certain Lutherans, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Would that 
Luther were now alive!” His soul was cheered by hope of 
Christian union. One great barrier was moved. 

(9.) A union in the truth would be a union against all 
great errors. This Calvin sought with zeal. He wished to 
see a league of all Protestants—not an external one, such as 
was dreamed of by Philip of Hesse, but one spiritual and in- 
formal. He felt the importance of having a strong force, 
united in faith and spirit against Popery, fanaticism and in- 
fidelity. There was a common danger calling for a wise and 
just suppression of minor differences on the approach of an 
exterminating foe. There was a common ground upon which 
all Protestants might gather in harmony and strength. 

It was galling to such a mind as Calvin’s to see the holy 
truth in danger of being arrested in its march, and even 
trampled in the dust, because its advocates were wasting, 
upon sectarian questions, the energies which ought to have been 
expended against the legions of error. Why should not the 
Truth bind together all believers in Christ, and thus form an 
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invincible host for its defence? Yet there were serious diffi- 
culties. Even matters of conscience were in the way. He 
felt them in himself, and he was not the man to make com- 
promises upon the sacrifice of any essential principle of divine 
truth. Honest convictions must be sacredly respected. Yet 
there were differences which might be conceded without a sac- 
rifice of truth. Writing of the“immoderation of Luther, he 
said to Melancthon: ‘‘ Where there exists so much division 
and separation as we now see, it is, indeed, no easy matter to 
still the troubled waters and bring about composure. But 
were we all of that mind we ought to be, some remedy might, 
perhaps, be discovered.” * If an overbearing spirit appeared 
‘as the early blossom in the springtide of a reviving church,” 
the worst results must be expected. He sought peace. Hence 
his advice to the Lutheran churches: “ Keep your smaller 
differences; let us have no discord on that account; but let us 
march in one solid column, under the banners of the Captain 
of our salvation, and, with undivided counsels, pour the 
legions of the cross upon the territories of darkness and of 
death.” 

This grand idea was worthy of the greatest theologian of 
his age, and worthy of his theology. Happy the day of its 
revival in all Christian’denominations! It is one sign of their 
catholicity. Its general utterance in this country is a token 
of good to the whole American church. If present movements 
should result in no organic unity of the Presbyterian family, 
yet, if we be obedient to the divine voice that rouses the vari- 
ous battalions of God’s host, there must be formed a spiritual 
alliance against the encroaching forces of sleepless error. 

Such an alliance of the people could not be effected unless 
their leaders were in harmony. Calvin sought this fraternal 
concord. In this he was behind no man of that controversial 
age; indeed, he was far in the advance. To Cranmer, whom 
he styled ‘‘ most illustrious Archbishop,” he declared that it 





* Letter, 28th June, 1545. 
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“*is to be ranked among the chief evils of our time, that the 
churches are so divided, that human fellowship is scarcely now 
in any repute among us, far less than Christian intercourse, 
which all make a profession of, but few sincerely practice. If 
men of learning conduct themselves with more reserve than is 
seemly, the very heaviest blame attaches to the leaders them- 
selves. * * * Thus it is that the members of the Church 
being severed, the body lies bleeding. So much does this con- 
cern me, that, could I be of any service, I would not grudge 
to cross even the seas, if need were, on account of it. * * * 
Now, seeing that a serious and properly adjusted argreement, 
between men of learning, upon the rule of Scripture, is still a 
desideratum, by means of which churches, though divided on 
other questions, might be made to unite, I think it right for 
me, at whatever cost of toil and trouble, to seek to attain this 
object.” * 

In the many letters written to eminent men, who were not 
‘*Calvinists,” we see the depth and sincerity of this fraternal 
spirit. The friendships of Calvin were extraordinary; he 
chided with severity and yet loved with fervor. Our limited 
space forbids the quotation of many passages pressing upon 
us. To Luther, upon whom he had made some severe criti- 
cisms in confidential private correspondence, and who still 
felt the wounds received in the Sacramentarian controversy, 
he offered the hand of fellowship; and, in his only letter to 
this “‘ much respected father in the Lord,” he says: ‘‘ Would 
that I could fly to you, that I might, even for a few hours, 
enjoy the happiness of your society. I would prefer to con- 
verse personally with yourself. But seeing that it is not 
granted to us on earth, I hope that shortly it will come to 
pass in the kingdom of God. Adieu, most renowned Sir, 
most distinguished minister of Christ, and my ever-honorable 
father. The Lord himself rule and direct you by His own 
spirit, that you may persevere even unto the end, for the com- 





*’Calvin to Cranmer, April, 1552. 
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mon benefit and good of his own Church.”* And, yet, 
Luther was so irritated against the Swiss theologians, and so 
suspicious of everything from that quarter, that Melancthon 
either did not venture to show him the letter, or Luther was 
not willing to receive it. 

Early in his ministry Calvin wrote: ‘‘ What ought we 
rather, dear Bullinger, to correspond about, at this time, than 
the preserving and confirming, by every possible means in our 
power, brotherly kindness among “ourselves.” + Thenceforth, 
the successor of Zwingli saw, “‘ eye to eye,” with Calvin. One 
more specimen; it shall be from a letter to Melanchthon: ‘It 
greatly concerns us to cherish, faithfully and constantly to 
the end, the friendship which God has’ sanctified by the 
authority of his own name, seeing that herein is involved 
either great advantage or great loss even to the whole Church. 
For you see how the eyes of many are turned upon_us, so that 
the wicked take occasion, from our dissensions, to speak evil, 


and the weak are only perplexed by our unintelligible dispu- 
tations. * * * * Think how painful it would be for me to 
be estranged from that man whom I both love and esteem 
above all others, and whom God has not only nobly adorned 
with remarkable gifts, in order to make him distinguished in 
the eyes of the whole Church, but has also employed him as 
His chief minister for conducting affairs of the highest import- 


ance. And surely it is indicative of a marvelous and mon- 
strous insensibility, that we so readily set at nought that 
sacred unanimity, by which we ought to be bringing back into 
the world the angels of heaven.” { If such be Calv:nistic 
love, let it be co-extensive with Calvinistic faith, and they 
will work wonders by uniting the hearts and the energies of 
the leaders in the Church. 





* Letter of January 21, 1545. 


+ Letter dated, Strasburg, 12th March, 1539. 


t Letter of 28th November, 1552. 
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(10.) Calvin went still farther. The conciliation of par- 
ties, and the fraternization of the whole Protestant church 
became a sort of ruling passion with him. Especially did he 
seek a mutual agreement among all the Reformed churches. 
Rome was holding her Council of Trent, in order to consolidate 
all her forces. Division had been threatening her camp. 
Quarrels had threatened her visible unity. Doctors had be- 
gun to disagree. Priests had dared to make the Bible popu- 
lar. Certain cardinals were tinctured with ideas of reform. 
The great Council was to unite all parties, so that Sorbonnist 
and student, Jesuit and ‘‘ gospeller,” conservative and radi- 
cal, inquisitor and inquirer, might all go again to their work 
with a new zeal for the Papacy. And why should not Re- 
formed Protestantism gather her forces? Why not hold her 
general council? If the question did not originate with Cal- 
vin, he, at least, gave it worthy consideration. 

The doctrines of Calvin had gained a wide prevalence. 
With irresistable force they had taken hold of the minds ot 
men. Little Geneva was now great in the earth. The old 
city had wrought a new order of things. Calvinism had 
arisen on the borders of Italy, Germany and France, and ex- 
tended in all directions. It had gone into Poland and Hun- 
gary. It was filling Holland and England. Among the 
Scotch and French it was working a revolution under John 
Knox and the Huguenots, and if they were about to use the 
sword, it was because the persecution had put it into their 
hands. 

A voice was heard from England. Archbishop Cranmer 
had recently been convinced that the Swiss churches held the 
true view of the sacraments. In vain had been his overtures 
to Luther, because Luther could do nothing openly in Eng- 
land so long as Henry VIII was living, and now he looked to 
Geneva. Writing to Calvin, he asked: ‘‘ As our adversaries 
are holding their councils at Trent, to establish their errors, 
shall we neglect to call together a goodly synod, for the refu- 
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tation ot error, and for restoring and propagating the truth.” * 
Calvin replied: ‘‘ Would that it were attainable to bring 
together into some place, from various churches, men eminent 
for their learning, and that, after having carefully discussed 
the main points of belief, one by one, they should, from*their 
united judgments, hand down to posterity the true doctrine 
of Scripture.” + 

Why did not the matter proceed farther? In the absence 
of documents which might reveal the true reason, two con- 
flicting surmises have been broached. Mr. Dyer thinks that 
Calvin was “‘never very sanguine about such projects” unless 
he could carry all before him, and that possibly his views ot 
the “impracticability of a union were more clear-sighted and 
correct than those of the Archbishop, owing to his superior 
opportunities for closer observation, and more practical knowl- 
edge ;’ therefore he simply gave “a civil excuse” and did 
nothing.t Mr. Froude, in his intense hatred of Calvinism— 
one of the striking features of his history—supposes that 
England had a similar aversion, and was unwilling to permit 
such a conference. It might restore ‘“‘a clergy” to England. 
It might introduce the Genevan system, a thing very terrific 
to Mr. Froude, who can not let slip the chance of saying, that, 
“to the Church of Calvin, as well as to the Church of Rome, 


the darkest breach of the moral law was venial in comparison 


with errors of opinion,” and England might expect some woe- 
ful result “from restoration of clerical authority.”§ As the 
historian did not live in those times, we shall not accept his 
explanation, especially since men who did then live, gave no 
hint of any English animosity among Protestants toward 
Calvin. Nor did they suspect any such terrors in his system. 
True, there were persons who feared Calvin ; they were the 





* Zurich Letters, Parker Soc. Ed. i, 322. 
t Calvin’s Letters, April, 1552. 
t Dyer’s Calvin, p. 244. 
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papists, and there is some ground of suspicion that Bishops 
Gardiner and Bonner thwarted the peaceful scheme ; that 
they, indeed (in this case or in another shortly after), feigned 
to be friends of the reform, and after intercepting his letters, 
“checked him and slighted his proposals.”* This rudeness 
cooled his zeal, so that he ‘made no farther advances. Four 
months after the proposal, Calvin acknowledged to Cranmer 
that there was no prospect of a conference of learned men, 
and commended his plan “‘to make the English frame for 
themselves, without delay, a religious constitution.” How 
free from the spirit of interference, and how democratic in his 
ideas! They did frame a religious constitution, after Cran- 
mer had breathed out his life in the flames, and under the 
cautious Elizabeth. They heartily adopted Calvin’s doctrines, 
in the main, as the Liturgy, the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
Homilies abundantly show. The unity of faith, which he 
sought, was finally attained. After Calvin also had gone to 
his rest, the bonds of fellowship were strong between Geneva 
and Canterbury. 

Thus far we have dwelt chiefly upon Calvin’s love for union 
in catholic truth, in brotherly love, in Christ, in the sacra- 
ments, in a general inorganic league against error, and in fra- 
ternal bonds with the leading men of the reformation. This 
tells powerfully on behalf of the tone of his mind, the tem- 
per of his nature, the deep and wide-reaching affections ot 
his heart. He loved the Church—loved it as the whole fam- 
ily of God. Ever seeking closer union, if he could not secure 
one which was ecclesiastical, he sought the best that the cir- 
cumstances would permit. And who would put the spiritual 
below the organic? Not a churchman, but a Christ-man, he 
exerted himself to bring the people of God into the recogni- 
tion of their unity, having “one Lord, one faith, one baptism.” 





*Strype’s L’fe of Parker, p. 70. 
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It was characteristic of him. It ought to be added as a sixth 
“point” of Calvanism. 

(11.) Of his efforts to promote ecclesiastical unity—aunity in 
Presbyterianism—we need say little. Of course he sought it. 
If he had not loved his own denomination, his own family, 
there would have been little confidence in the sincerity of his 
love for the Church in general. If he had not labored to pro- 
mote and extend it, he could scarcely have commanded the 
respect of friends or foes, or carried weight into the wider 
sphere. He who neglects his own particular church to pro- 
mote Christian union, may work zealously, but it is vanity 
to himself, and perhaps vexation of spirit to others. Calvin 
found Geneva turbulent, and the new church discordant. He 
lived to see the latter united, powerful, attractive, a refuge 
for exiles, a model for thousands of other organizations. In 
sessions, presbyteries, and synods, his harmonizing power 

yas felt; not always through gentleness, we admit ; not some- 
times without more severity than would be agreeable to us ; 
yet always with an honest desire to secure peace and brother- 
hood, For the closer union of the French churches he toiled 
as one who would conpensate for his absence from his native 
land. The exile had more real power in France, the last five 
years of his life, than any man in it. In churches, in synods, 
in conferences, if not in national councils, the voice of the 
absent man was heard, his hand was seen, his heart was there. 
On a St. Bartholomew’s day a grand church reeled and almost 
fell by slaughter; purged by blood from state politics, a glori- 
ous church stood forth again by the nurturing grace of God. 

Need we more than cite the names of Scotland and the Ne- 
therlands, Ireland and North America? Thither went Calvin- 
ism, with her vigor of thought and liberty to men. Can we 
also say with Calvin’s love of unity? Has it been maintained 
even in the Presbyterian family? Was it cherished in Scot- 
land, where the work of disruption first began with alarming 
power? There forms of doctrine were not composed, or em- 
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ployed, to heal divisions, but to justify or to strengthen them; 
not to serve as bases of reconciliation, but as middle walls of 
partition to separate the fold. Instead of meeting on the 
common ground of the Confession of Faith, the parties stood 
upon platforms, made of their own interpretations of it, or of 
doctrines contained in other forms. The causes were to be 
found in the State, as well as in the Church. The difficulties 
were complicated. But so far as doctrines were concerned, 
the Westminster Confession did not serve as a Consensus, as 
it was originally designed ; although the Assembly prohibit- 
ed all presbyteries from requiring subscription to any formula 
but such as had been expressly approved by the Assemblies of 
the church. The question too often was: Who believes, or who 
disbelieves, the ‘‘Auchterarder Creed,” the ‘‘Marrow of Mod- 
ern Divinity,” or the writings of Boston, Baxter, and Mar- 
shall? New declarations and testimonies were made the 
tests of orthodoxy and discipline. Protests were offered, then 
followed secession.* It may have been necessary’; we are not 
passing judgment upon the movement. It may have been the 
least of two evils. Between ‘‘Moderatism” and a sound liv- 
ing faith, there may have been no room for the conservative 
principle. Yet it was ‘‘adeplorable secession.” We are sim- 
ply presenting the historic fact, and it is remarkable that the 


Confession of Faith was still retained by each party. This 


was the case in all the divisions among the Scottish Presby- 
terians. There it still remains, a true basis of reunion. Men 
are looking at it, and begining to ask, if they can not meet 
upon that common ground, and establish again the organic, 
visible, unity. 

In this country, the history of Presbyterianism has not 
been very dissimilar. In all the divisions which she has ex- 
perienced was it not too much forgotten that the Westminster 
Confession of Faith was not intended to be so much defensive 


* Hetherington’s Hist. Ch. Scotland. ch. ix. 
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as conciliatory? In the first view each party might quote it 
in array against the other; in the second both parties might 
claim to accept it as the system of doctrine, and be recon- 
ciled. Division came during the last century, and still the 
good old Formula was so broad that it not only was the plat- 
form of each “ branch,” but it bridged over the chasm between 
them. Disputes about other matters and other presentations 


of doctrine—such as the famous ‘* Nottingham Sermon ’”— 
died away. But the mutually accepted Confession could not 
pass away. Its face began again to look conciliatory, It was 
a peacemaker, as sound doctrine ought ever to be. There 
was the bond of visible unity, and the key note of reunion 
was struck as soon as the parties were ready to say: ‘ Both 
Synods, having always approved and received the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the Larger and Shorter Catechism, as an 
orthodox and excellent system of Christian doctrine, founded 
on the word of God, we do still receive the same as the pro- 
‘fession of our faith—’ They honestly said it, and were 
one. 

Again, we have divisions among us. But there still re- 
mains the one common inheritance, the one true and tried 
bond of peace, that noble Confession, as conciliatory as if the 
spirit of Calvin were embodied in it, and so qualified by its 
birth, its history, and its quiet triumphs over discord, that it 
has authority to require and effect the union of all who have 
ever held it as the symbol of their faith. It has not passed 
away. It has not lost its power. It has not been changed 
by any truly Presbyterian body, professing to be Calvinistic. 
Nothing need be added to it, nothing taken from it. Guarded 
by all with a sacred jealousy, no thorough Presbyterian would 
dare to strike from it a line, or interpolate a word. Here it 
is, the declared system, and, with the majority, the defined 
system of the several Presbyterian bodies, which are seeking 
a basis of union. Wonderful is the Providence which has 
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preserved it intact. It was intended to promote agreement 
and liberality of sentiment. We think it no venture to af- 
firm that, with all her external divisions, the entire Presby- 
terian family is behind no other in acknowledging the unity, 
and advancing the brotherhood of the Church of Christ. 

The present movements, in this and in other lands, for fra- 
ternal correspondence, and agreement in essential doctrines, 
and even for ecclesiastical oneness, among so many denomi- 


nations, are not so new as some may imagine. They do not 


spring out of the age. They are not as contributions of mod- 
ern progress to the Church. They are not lessons learned in 
a scientific or national school. They are not the result of a 
relaxed orthodoxy, a yielding theology. They are restora- 
tions of an older spirit, which was manifest when theology is 
supposed to have been vigorous enough. That spirit was 
characteristic of the early Christians, who, however, did not 
merely seek unity; they had it. We need not fear the con- 
sequences of its restoration. It is inaccordance with a sound 
faith. It is Calvinistic—not to say Christlike. We call no 
man master. We take no man’snameuponus. We remem- 
ber how the Lord said: ‘‘ One is your Master, even Christ, 
and all ye are brethren.” 
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ART. V.—LAY ELDERSHIP.* 
By Prof. Roswei D. Hrrcncock, D. D., Union Theological Seminary, N. Y. 


The Lay Eldership of modern Presbyterianism in Western 
Europe and America owes its origin to Calvin, and dates from 
1542. In 1541 Calvin went back to Geneva from his three 
years exile in Strasbourg. He reached Geneva Sept. 13th, 
1541; laid his new scheme of Church government before the 
Council Sept. 28th; got it approved by the Council of Two 
Hundred Nov. 9th; by the General Assembly Nov. 20th; and 
finally adopted, after some remodelling, Jan. 2d, 1542. This 
scheme makes four ecclesiastical orders: Pastors, Teachers, 
Elders and Deacons. The two novelties of the scheme are: 
1. The making of two orders out of the rovs dé woipévas 
xai didaonadovs of Ephesians iv. 11, where Chrysostom and 
Augustine had found but one. 2. The Lay Eldership. But 
it is only this latter feature which concerns us now. 

It was a new thing, not only to Geneva, but to Calvin him- 
self. In the first edition of his Jnstitutes, which appeared in 
1536, Chap. v, De Fadsis Sacramentis, where ecclesiastical 
orders are handled, no mention is made of Ruling Elders that 
do not teach. Only one class of Elders or Presbyters is recog- 
nized, and these are identical with Bishops. The same is 
true of the second edition, which appeared in 1539. But in 
the third edition of 1543, in Chap. viii, De Ecclesia, §§ 42 
and 169, two classes of Elders or Presbyters are named: 
Elders who both teach and rule, and Elders who only rule. 
And the Scriptural authorities cited are 1 Cor. xii. 28, Rom. 
xii. 8, 1 Tim. v. 17. 

But while the Ruling Elders of the Institutes are thus 
Elders in the strict sense, that is to say, Presbyters, and con- 
sequently Bishops, the Ruling Elders actually provided for in 


* The Theory of Ruling Eldership; or the Position of the Lay Ruler in the Reformed 
Churches Examined. By Perer Coxin Campsett, D. D., Principal of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. Edinburgh and London: 1866, 8vo. pp. 109. 
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the legislation just referred to were in fact only laymen. Two 
of them must be members of the Lesser Council of State, and 
ten of them members of the Larger Council. They were to be 
elected every year; the clergy nominating, the Lesser Council 
voting, and the people having a veto. Nor was there anything 
like clerical ordination in their case. In short, they were 


simply laymen, called in year by year to assist in the discip- 
line and government of the Church. 
Now whence came this Ruling Eldership, of which we hear 


nothing in 1536 or 1539: but which is first proposed in Sept. 


1541, adopted in Jan. 1542, and inculeated in 1543? It 
appears to have come, in part at least, from the United Breth- 
ren in Bohemia, with whom Calvin corresponded in 1540; 
although his own experience and reflections were undoubtedly 
pointing in the same direction. These Bohemian Brethren, 
the Unitas Fratrum, had separated from the Papal Church 
in 1457, taking with them the Episcopal organization under 
which they had always lived; and in 1467 for the first time 
chose Elders to assist in the government of their congregations, 
These Elders were only laymen, their office resembling that 
of Trustees or Wardens; while Calvin’s Ruling Elders, as we 
have seen, though equally in fact laymen, in theory were 
Presbyters. And Campbell says it was not till 1616 that the 
Bohemians, taught by Calvin, began to cite 1 Tim. v. 17 in 
support of the institution. Theoretically it was not the same 
institution. In the Institutes of Calvirtit is a Lay Presby- 
terate. But in the Genevan polity actually established, as 
with the United Brethren who are said to have furnished the 
pattern, it was nothing more than a Lay Wardenship. 
Furthermore, it has been one of the traditions of our Pres- 
byterian fathers that the Bohemians got this Lay Warden- 
ship from the Waldenses. This might be true without prov- 
ing a very high antiquity for the institution. For it is now 
pretty well settled that the Waldenses can be traced no farther 
back than the latter part of the twelfth century. And 
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although their present polity is Presbyterian, much after the 
Scottish type, it is probably of quite recent date. In the 
thirteenth century, beyond all controversy, and as late, appar- 
ently, as 1520 or 1524, their form of government was still 
Episcopal. Nor do we hear of any Waldenses in Bohemia, in 
contact with the United Brethren, till after 1471, when the 
Bohemians were already provided with Lay Elders. As the 
matter now stands, the Bohemian Lay Eldership is apparent- 
ly older than the Waldensian. 

And so Calvin instituted a new kind of Eldership; new, 
that is, in the theory of the office, the office itself having been 
found in Bohemia. The Ruling Elders of the United Breth- 
ren, it is certain, were not Elders in the strict sense; that is, 
they were not Presbyters and consequently Bishops, but only 
Trustees or Wardens. Nor were Calvin’s Elders in Geneva 
anything more. But Calvin’s Elders in the Institutes are 
Elders in the strict sense; that is, they are Presbyters and 
consequently Bishops. And it is claimed that Presbyters 
of this sort, Presbyters that do not teach, but only rule, are 
distinctly recognized, and recognized as a distinct order, in 
the New Testament. 

This cardinal assumption of a Dual Presbyterate was con- 
troverted by Blondel, himself a Presbyterian, in 1648, and 
again in 1696 by Vitringa, who, as Rothe says in his Anfange, 
“routed from the field this phantom of Apostolic Lay Elders.” 
Even the Westmin§ter Assembly, when, in 1643, it debated 


the question of Church government, as it did for nearly four 
weeks, was careful not to commit itself to Calvin’s theory of 
Lay Presbyters; refused to call them Ruling Elders; and in 
its final report, in 1644, spoke of them as “ other Church gov- 


, 


ernors,” ‘* which Reformed Churches commonly call Elders.” 
Calvin’s theory has also been controverted by James P. Wil- 
son in his Primitive Government of Christian Churches 
(1833), and by Thomas Smyth in his Name, Nature, and 
Functions of Ruling Elders (1845). The drift of critical 
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opinion is now decidedly in this direction. It is beginning to 
be conceded, even among Presbyterians of the staunchest 
sort, that Calvin was mistaken in his interpretation of 1 Tim. 
v. 17; that two orders of Presbyters are not there brought to 
view, but only one order; the difference referred to being 
simply that of service, and not of rank. And if this famous 
passage fails to justify the Dual Presbyterate, much less may 
we rely upon the 6 rpoiorapevos, év oxovdn, “he that ruleth 
with diligence,” of Romans xii. 8, or the xufepvnoers, 
“‘ governments,” of 1 Cor. xii. 28. In short, the Jure Divino 
theory of the Lay Eldership is steadily losing ground. A 
better support is sought for it in the New Testament recogni- 
tion throughout of the right and propriety of lay participa- 
tion in Church government; in the general right of the Church, 
as set forth by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, to govern 
itself by whatsoever forms it pleases, provided the great end 
of government be answered; and in the proved fitness and 
efficiency of our present Presbyterian polity, as compared 
either with Prelacy on the one side, or Congregationalism on 
the other. 

But Dr. Campbell, Principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
is not satisfied with this issue of the matter, and proposes to 
provide in another way for our existing Lay Eldership. He 
gives up the theory of Calvin as no longer tenable. He 
admits that the New Testament, even in 1 Tim. v. 17, sets 
before us only one kind of Presbyters, whé are identical with 
Bishops. He admits that our Lay Elders are not Elders in 
the strict sense, Accepting this fact, which Calvin’s theory 
contradicts, that our Lay Elders are only laymen, he thinks 
they had better not be called Elders, but Assessors. And 
these Assessors he tries to find both in the New Testament, 
and in early Church History. Not content to take this Lay 
Assessorship on its own merits, he claims for it the sanction 
of Apostolic and primitive usage. Calvin, he contends, was 
right in appointing Lay Elders in Geneva, but wrong in call- 
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ing them Presbyters in his Institutes. In short, it is a new 
attempt to make out a Jure Divino Lay Eldership. 

In his argument from Scripture, Dr. Campbell, of course, 
makes no use of 1 Tim. v. 17, for that speaks only of Presby- 
ters, and our Presbyterian Elders are not Presbyters, but 
laymen. He holds on, however, to Rom. xii. 8, “he that 
ruleth, with diligence,” and 1 Cor. xii. 28, ‘* governments ;” 
admitting that they do not help Calvin’s theory, but trying 
to make them help his own. He appeals likewise to Acts xv. 
22, 25. His Scriptural argument is a lame one. Surely no 
interpreter, who had not previously found Lay Elders or As- 
sessors somewhere else, would ever think of finding them in 
these passages. “O m2poiotrapuevos, “he that ruleth,” in Rom. 
xii. 8, no more witnesses for a distinct office of ruling, mere rul- 
ing, than 6 mapaxadar, “he that exhorteth, ’ witnesses for a 
distinct order of exhorters, or than o éleaiv, “he that sheweth 
mercy,” witnesses for a distinct order of mercy-shewers. So, 
likewise, in 1 Cor. xii. 28, xufeprvyoers, “ governments,” no 
more witnesses for a distinct office of mere governing, than 
Svuvapers, “miracles,” witnesses for a distinct order of miracle- 
workers, or than yapiouara tapartor, “gifts of healing,” wit- 
nesses for a distinct order of healers. Expressions relating to 
ruling in general can not justify the inference of a distinct 
order of men who did nothing but rule. As for the “ chosen 
men,” éxAeSapévovs avdpas, of Acts xv. 22,25, sent from 
Jerusalem to Antioch with Barnabas and Paul, they were evi- 
pently delegates sent upon a special errand, and witness for no- 
thing more than the participation of the laity in the government 
of the Church. There is no hint here of the permanent Lay As- 
sessorship which Dr. Campbell is in quest of. There is no 
hint of it anywhere in the New Testament. Of ruling there 
is not a little said. Apostles ruled the whole Church in mat- 
ters which called for Apostolic superintendence. Every local 
church had its board of Elders to ruie it. But these Elders 
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were all alike Presbyters and Bishops, and no other rulers are 
mentioned or implied. 

Nor has Dr.Campbell succeeded any better in his argument 
from Church History. The pseudo-Ambrose, who may have 
written early in the fifth century, in commenting on 1 Tim. 
v. 1, appears to witness for an order of ‘‘ Seniores,” distinct 
from Presbyters, in the early Church. But the passage is an 
obscure one, and is best explained as referring to aged men in 
the Church who had influence by reason of their years, and 
not as constituting a distinct order.* Where Tertullian 
speaks of “Seniores,” evidently he means Presbyters, just as 
the Vulgate renders 2peaBurepor sometimes Presbyteri, and 
sometimes Seniores. Where Cyprian speaks of ‘ Presbyteri 
Doctores,”’ we have only to infer, what we know to have been the 
fact in Apostolic times, that there were some Presbyters who 
did not teach, though all had authority to teach. Even in 
the famous passage from Origen, where, in the Latin version, 
we find “‘Principes populi et Presbyteri plebis,” the Greek, as 
Rothe suggests, was, probably, apyorvres trot Aaov nai mpeo- 
Burepor row Aaov, and there is accordingly nothing more than 
a two-fold designation of the same office, and that office the 
familiar one of Elder, Presbyter, or Bishop in the New Tes- 
tament sense. There is thus no trace whatever in either 
the second or the third century of this Lay Assessorship, 
which Dr, Campbell offers us in place of the Lay Presbyterate 
of Calvin. 

But in the fourth and fifth centuries we meet with what, at 
first sight, would appear to be recognitions of ‘‘ Seniores ” as 
a distinct order of lay rulers in the Church. Sometimes they 
are called simply “‘ Seniores,” sometimes “‘ Seniores plebis,” 
and sometimes ‘‘Seniores” followed by the name of some 
church, or city, or tho people of some city; as “‘ Seniores Ec- 
clesiee Hipponensis,” ‘‘ Seniores Cirtensium,” and the like. 


* Ambrosii Op»ra (Venice Ed. 1781), Vol. vii, p. 350. 
t Origen (Bew. Ed.), Vol. ii, pp. 170, 171. 
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In some passages they are as clearly distinguished from the 
clergy on one side, as from the people on the other; as in the 
**Clericis et Senioribus ” of Optatus, and ‘ Clero, Senioribus, 
et universe plebi” of Augustine. In one passage in Optatus 
we find: ‘‘ Episcopi, Presbyteri, Diacones, et Seniores.” This 
would seem to give us a permanent order of strictly non- 
clerical rulers in the Church; not, of course, the Ruling Eld- 
ers of Calvin, who are theoretically Presbyters, but the Rul- 


ing Elders of Campbell, who are theoretically laymen. 


These notices are found, however, only in documents be- 
longing to the fourth and fifth centuries, the earliest in 304, 
and the latest near the beginning of the subsequent century. 
They occur mostly in the Acts of North African Councils, and 
in the writings of Optatus of Mileve in Numidia, who wrote 
in the latter part of the fourth century, and of Augustine ot 
Hippo in Numidia, who died in 430, That these ‘ Seniores 
plebis ” were not the same as our Ruling Elders, is evident 
trom the place assigned them after Deacons in one of the pas- 
sages just referred to. Indeed, it may well be doubted 
whether they were in any proper sense Church officers at all. 
It is true they are spoken of by Optatus in one passage as 
**Ecclesiasticos viros,” but this apparently means only 
“Church members.” In the 91st of the Canones Lcclesie 
Africane we find the phrase: ‘ per magistratus vel Seniores 
locorum,” from which it may be inferred that these Seniores 
were municipal and not Church officers, civil magistrates and 
not ecclesiastical rulers.“ But they were Church members, 
and would naturally have influence in Church matters by rea- 
son of their position and authority as civil rulers. They ap- 
pear mostly in connection with the troubles growing out of the 
Donatistic schism, and they appear only in Proconsular Af- 
rica during the fourth and fifth centuries. Nowhere else, and 
at no other time, do we find any trace of them whatever in 
early Church history. The conclusion accordingly is, that 


* Harduin’s Acta Concil., Vol. 1; p. 914. 
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they were municipal officers, members of the churches, some- 
times called upon, but especially during the Donatistic 


troubles, to assist in the management of ecclesiastical affairs. 
We hear of them in Synods. Perhaps they had some recog- 


nized permanent relation to the local churches with which 
they happened to be connected. At any rate, they might 
have served well enough as a warrant and pattern for the Ge- 
nevan Lay Elders chosen annually from the Lesser and Larger 
Councils of State. But to argue for this Lay Assessorship, 
which was apparently only local and temporary, as a univer- 
sal institution handed down from the Apostles, is a great 
mistake. Lay Assessors, it is true, were found by Claudius 
3uchanan in 1806 among the St. Thomas Christians of South- 
ern India, and these Christians claim for. themselves Apostolic 
antiquity; but they are, probably, Nestorians, whose appear- 
ance in India dates back no farther than the sixth century. 
In instituting the Lay Assessorship reported by Buchanan, 
whatever may have been the date of that, they did neither less 
nor more than Christian churches have repeatedly done, and 
had a right to do, in providing themselves with such rulers as 
experience had taught them to prefer. The precise pattern 
appears not to have been looked for in the New Testament. 
If lay delegates may be chosen on special occasions, such as 
we read of in the fifteenth chapter of Acts, then, of course, 
any Church may have permanent lay rulers, if it wants them. 

Between these two theories of Calvin and Campbell there is 
little to choose. The latter is built upon, and out of, the 
ruins of the former; but is built no better, if as well. What 
our Ruling Elders are in fact, admits of no question. They 
are only laymen, appointed to assist in the discipline and gov- 
ernment of local churches. This was the fact even in Geneva 
in 1542. But Calvin’s theory contradicts this fact. Theoret- 
ically, his Ruling Elders are Presbyters in the strict and pro- 
per sense. If not Presbyters, there is no provision made for 
them in the New Testament. For it is agreed on all sides 
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that, in the New Testament, Presbyters and Bishops are the 
same. And in the Pastoral Epistles only Presbyter-Bishops 
and Deacons are recognized and provided for. If, then, our 
tuling Elders are Presbyter-Bishops, they ought certainly to 


be ordained, and have authority given them to preach and ad- 


minister the sacraments. In 1 Tim. iii. 2, it is required of a 
Presbyter-Bishop that he be ‘‘ apt to teach.” And in Titus 
i. 9, he is exhorted to “ hold fast the faithful word, as he hath 
been taught, that he,may be able, by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers.” But, says Calvin, 
there was another and inferior grade of Presbyter-Bishops, 
whose function was not to teach, but only to rule. And the 
one passage on which this hangs is 1 Tim. v. 17. If two or- 
ders of Presbyter-Bishops are not to be found in this passage, 
nobody will pretend to find them anywhere else in the New 
Testament. Are they then to be found here? Let us see. 
If Ruling Elders who do not teach are in this verse, they are, 
of course, in the first clause of it; and are there either ex- 
clusively or inclusively. If exclusively, the verse should read: 
“‘ Let the Elders that rule well [but do not labor in the word 
and doctrine] be counted worthy of double honor, especially 
they who labor in the word and doctrine;” which would be 
nonsense. If there inclusively, the verse should read: ‘‘ Let 
the Elders [of whichever sort, whether Teaching or Ruling 
Elders], that rule well, be counted worthy of double honor, es- 
pecially they who labor in the word and doctrine.” This would 
make good sense, and may be, perhaps, the true rendering ot 
the passage. But it does not, by any means, justify the infer- 
ence of Ruling Elders as a distinct order, since Teaching Eld- 
ers are also, of course, Ruling Elders. At most, nothing more 
can be made out from this passage than the fact that some 
Elders did not teach but only ruled. The only dualism here 
recognized is that of service. And even this dualism is ex- 
pressly discouraged, if not disallowed, in other passages, as 
we have seen. 


17 
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In these remarks we have not called in question the wisdom 
of Calvin in what he undertook to accomplish, and did ac- 
complish, in the organization of the Genevan Church. We 
acknowledge and applaud that wisdom. It was almost an 
inspiration. The Christian Church had become a hierarchy, 
wholly at variance with the practice and precepts of the Apos- 
tles and their immediate successors. Laymen had come to 
have no part in the government of the Church. Here was 
flagrant clerical usurpation to be put down, and scandals to 
be corrected. The remedy devised by Calvin was radical. He 
laid hold upon the New Testament principle of lay represen- 
tion, and with a strong hand wrought it into the polity of the 
Genevan Church. It was a great achievement. The pattern 
found amongst the Bohemian Brethren no doubt had some 
influence. But Calvin’s own genius, without any such assist- 
ance, would probably have wrought out substantially the 
same result. Of course he desired a Scriptural warrant for 
this Ruling Eldership. And he might have found it in the 
Book of Acts. Laymen evidently shared in the government 
of the Apostolic Churches. And equally evident is it, that 
the precise form of lay participation in government is not 
prescribed. Forms may vary here and there, or may change 
from time to‘time; but any form is warranted which is based 
upon the right principle, and answers the required purpose. 
Calvin, however, was not content to stop here, where his posi- 
tion would have been impregnable. He desired to find in the 
New Testament the very pattern of what he had set up in 
Geneva. Where he found it, and how he found it, we have 
seen already. Passages which speak of ruling and teaching, 
and which distinguish between these two kinds of service, 
were employed to prove that there were also two kinds of 
Elders in the Apostolic Churches: Elders that only ruled, and 
Elders that;both ruled and taught. But Elder is Presbyter, 
and Presbyter is Bishop, in the New Testament. Hence it 
follows that there are two orders of Bishops in the New 
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Testament. And this position, we contend, must be aban- 
doned by Presbyterians. Indeed, it has already been aban- 
doned by a multitude of learned exegetes and historians, who 
yet believe in Presbyterianism as the best and most Scriptural 
of all Church polities. 

Nor will it fare any better with the rival theory of Camp- 
bell. He admits, as he must, that our Ruling Elders are in 
fact only laymen, for whom he does not pretend to find a war- 
rant in 1 Tim. v. 17.. As for Rom. xii. 8, and 1 Cor. xii. 28, 
they are no better for his Lay Assessors than they are for 
Calvin’s Lay Presbyters. As for the “‘chosen men” of Acts xv. 
22, 25, they witness for nothing more than the right and pro- 
priety of lay participation in the government of the Church. 
Nor can Campbell’s Lay Assessors be found anywhere in an- 
cient or medizeval Church History, except sporadically here 
and there, now and then. 

But there is still a third Jure Divino theory of our Ruling 
Eldership, which deserves attention. It was set forth some 


years ago, with his usual ability, by the late Dr. Thornwell of 
South Carolina.* He admits that the New Testament Pres- 
byters were all of one and the same order. But their only 
proper function was to rule. As Presbyters they were not 
required, were not even “entitled to teach.” But ‘he who 


was a Presbyter might also be a teacher.” Indeed, it was 
‘*the custom in the Apostolic Church to select the preachers 
for teachers] from the class of Elders.” And this teaching 
Elder ‘ differed from his brethren in nothing but the author- 
ity to preach and to dispense the sacraments.” Hence the 
“double honor ” demanded for him by the Apostle in 1 Tim. 
v.17. But what Scriptural proof have we of this exclusive 
authority on the part of the teaching and presiding Presbyter 
to preach and dispense the sacraments? None whatever. It 


*In the “Spirit of the Nineteenth Century” for Dec. 1843; reprinted in the 
‘* Southern Presbyterian Review ” for July, 1867. 
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is sheer assumption. More than that, it is clearly contra- 
dicted by all those passages in which it is made the duty of 
Presbyters as such, al/ the Presbyters, as of Ephesus, in Acts 
xx. 28, ‘“‘to feed the Church of God.” According to Dr. 
Thornwell, the Presbyters, as such, of the Apostolic period, 
have their modern representatives and successors in our Rul- 
ing Elders; and these Ruling Elders have a divine right ‘ to 
impose hands in the ordination ” of Teaching Elders. Under- 
neath all this lies the assumption, not quite frankly enough 
avowed, throughout the article, that Congregational Episcopacy 
was the original Apostolic polity. Dr. Thornwell has much 
to say of the Bishop, meaning by this term the presiding and 
preaching Presbyter. But rwpsoBurepos and éxionomos have 
been proved, and are generally admitted, to be synonymous in 
the New Testament. If any terms are left open to debate, 
they must be zouinv and didaoxados. And no firm stand 
can be made on these. Feeding and teaching are only forms 
of service, which are explicitly and repeatedly required ot 
Presbyters, of Presbyters as such, of all Presbyters. The 
Ignatian Episcopacy, appearing so early in the second century, 
as early, at least, as A. D. 115, greatly hurts Dr. Thornwell’s 
argument instead of helping it. For this Episcopacy was 
clearly no Apostolic tradition, but a post-Apostolic develop- 
ment, as may be proved out of the Epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians in A. D. 96 or 97, whose Presbyterianism is as 
unmistakable as that of the Epistles to Timothy and Titus. 
Of the three Jure Divino theories thus briefly reviewed, this 
last one of Congregational Episcopacy as the primitive polity 
is the weakest. It has least in Scripture and early Church 
History for it, and most in Scripture and early Church His- 
tory against it. As Presbyterians it is high time for us to 
drop this Jure Divino business altogether. Jure Divino Pres- 
byterianism is no better than Jure Divino Episopacy, or Jure 
Divino Congregationalism, except in so far as the polity itself is 
better. The fact is, no polity is prescribed in detail in the New 
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Testament, Nor is the polity that was actually instituted 
so sharply defined as we must think it would have been, had 
it been meant for a precise and final pattern. The two sacra- 
ments are positive, and the great ends to be accomplished, 
both in time and eternity, are palpable enough. The visible, 
officered Church, is evidently a necessity, and will be to the 
end of time. But precisely how this Church shall be organ 
ized and officered, is left, we think, to the best judgment of 
the Church itself as its theatre is shifted and its circumstances 
change. 

As, however, the Church was founded by the Apostles, un- 
der the guidance of the Spirit for all nations and ages, there 


ll 
must be always and everywhere a strong presumption in fa- 


.] 
' 


he Apostolic polity, if that polity can only be deter 
mined. And we think it can be. If not all its minor partic- 


vor of { 


ulars, the leading features of it, at all events, are sufficiently 
distinct. Each local Church had two, and only two, classes 
of officers: Presbyter-Bishops or Elders, and Deacons. With 
respect to the latter, there ought to be no debate. They 
were appointed to take care of the poor of the Church; to 
which office may rightly be joined a general care of the funds 
of the Church. The Eldership was always plural. Titus 
(i. 5) was left in Crete that he might “ordain Elders in every 
city.” Paul and Barnabas in South-Eastern Asia Minor 
(Acts xiv. 23) ‘‘ ordained them Elders in every city.” And 
we never hear of more than one church in a city, as in Rome 
or Ephesus, though we hear of churches in a province, as-in 
Galatia. ‘These ilders were all of one order, and were all 
likewise called Bishops. They ruled the Church, not, indeed, 
to the exclusion of the brotherhood; but still they ruled 
it. They were also its pastors and teachers, instruct- 
ing the Church; not, indeed, exclusively, since teaching 


was no exclusive official prerogative, but a universal priv- 
] s ’ 


ilege and duty; and yet they were responsible for the teach- 
ing, wielding 


> 


an authority in it and over it, peculiarly their 
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own. ‘Teaching was thus an official prerogative, though not 
an exclusive official prerogative. Others might teach who felt 
moved to it, but always under the direction of the Elders, 
who alone had official authority to teach. They had the right, 
and it was their duty, to silence heretical or incompetent teach- 
ers. And it was equally their duty to see to it that the 
Church had teachers enough that were sound and competent. 
Teaching was not merely their official duty; it was their high- 
est and most important official duty. In a word, the whole 
Eldership was a Pastorate. If these Elders did not them- 
selves all teach, as even in the Apostolic age all did not teach, 
though advised and urged to, it was simply because for some 
reason or other they judged it inexpedient; not because it 
was no part of their office to teach. To speak of some one 
of these Elders as exclusively the zozunv nat didaonados of 
the Church, is to speak not only without authority but against 
authority. They were all of them pastors and teachers. The 
Pastorate was just as much plural as the Eldership; just as 
much plural, because it was just the same. That one of these 
Elders presided, and so might be called the Presiding Elder, 
is no doubt true. This is to be presumed both from the anal- 
ogy of the synagogue which, probably, furnished the pat- 
tern, and from the necessities of the caseitself. But that this 
Presiding Presbyter was the only one that preached and 
dispensed the sacraments, not only can not be proved, but is 
altogether improbable. For aught we know there may 
have been Presiding Presbyters, men of marked prudence and 
practical ability, who did not preach at all. 

Such, we think, was the Apostolic polity. Somewhat later, 
as more elaborate instruction was required, and the Ignatian 
Congregational Episcopacy was developed, the Presiding Pres- 
byter, who had come by this time to be called exclusively 
Bishop, appears to have been the one to preach and adminis- 
ter the sacraments. Justin Martyr, in his First Apology 
(A. D. 138 or 139), §§ 65 and 67, speaks ot such a leader of 
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public worship and dispenser of the sacraments, and calls 
him 0 mpoeoras, ‘the President.” So, likewise, Irenaeus in 
his Adversus Hereses (1, 10, 2), written between A. D. 182 
and 186. And this later usage, about which there can be no 
controversy, suggests another possible interpretation of 
1 Tim. v. 17: “Let the !Elders that preside well, xadws 
mpoeotates, be counted worthy of double honor [or compensa- 
tion], especially they who labor, xomwi@vres [labor hard, in 
distinction from ¢pyaSopevor] in the word and doctrine.” 
Our present Presbyterian polity, while not exactly con- 
formed to the Apostolic pattern, is nearer to it than any other 
existing polity; nearer to it than Episcopacy with its three 
clerical orders, nearer to it than Congregationalism with its 
single Elder. It is eminently Scriptural, injthat the principle 
of lay representation is wrought into the very fibre and mar- 
row of the system. We have the plural Eldership; though 
this Eldership, according to the Genevan model, is of two 
kinds, as that of the Apostles was not. It is only our strictly 
Lay Eldership which is comparatively new and strange, though 
this novelty is more of form than of substance. We might 
easily be rid of it any day by ordaining our Lay Elders, and 
making them ministers of the word and dispensers of the 
sacraments. But there is no need of this. When the Church 
in Jerusalem was scattered by persecution after the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, the rank and file of that Church, its unordained 
laymen, “‘ went everywhere preaching the word.” This type 
of evangelism, so soon and inexcusably discarded, is now be- 
ginning to repeat itselt as never before since the days of 
the Apostles. Moral wastes all around us call for a preaching 
Church as well as a preaching Ministry. This call must be 
responded to, or these moral wastes willdevour us. The dan- 
ger is, that the preaching will be wanting in solidity and 
soundness. We have in our Lay Eldership, or might have, a 
capital defence against this danger. And we ought to make 
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more of it. Our Lay Elders should feel themselves responsi- 
ble for the doctrine, as well as for the discipline of the Church. 
We need no new machinery. We have only to work vigor- 
ously the old machinery, and Presbyterianism will prove it- 
self the best of all the polities. 





ART. VI.—THE EARLY HISTORY OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN 
MORRIS COUNTY, N. J. 
By Rev. Josrrpu F. Turtrur, PD. D., President of Wabash College. 


The historian may be compared to a traveler. In the val- 
ley he stands in the midst of a farm whose acres are spread 
out about him. His view is limited, but it is distinct. He 
sees the fields and the ‘ rain, the brooks and ihe wocds, the 
flocks and the herds, and, in the midst of such scenes, the 
goodman’s home. Every item in such a view is distinct and 
clear. As he begins to climb the mountain his view enlarges. 
He now sees, not one farm but several, not one home but sev- 
eral, but with this enlarged view he has lost the distinctness 
that characterized the former one. And thus, as he climbs 
higher he finds that extension and distinctness are in an in- 
verse ratio to each other. Enlarge the extent and you dimin- 
ish the distinctness, or increase the distinctness and you nar- 
row the extent. On the top of some Mount Tom or Mount 
Washington, the traveler can see vast distances, but the de- 
tails which make up the view are shadowy and indistinct, 
mere outlines, the minutiz of which are rather imagined than 
actually seen. The traveler may minutely describe the farm 
in the midst of the valley, but should he attempt such a de- 


scription of the view he gains from the mountain top, he must 


of necessity fail. 

The man who writes the chronicles of a family may indulge 
in minute details, he may name each member of it and his 
children, and relate the exploits and achievments of such as 
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were famous in its generations. When this narrow field is 
left and some reverent pen seeks to rescue from oblivion the 
history of a community, of necessity, breadth and extent are 
gained at the expense of those particulars which were proper 
in the records of a family. Now, the writer must select per- 
sons and facts from the many at his command to figure on the 
canvas. Were he to attempt to describe everybody and record 
everything in that community, his good right hand would 
hang in weariness with the task but very imperfectly done. 
This becomes more apparent as he enlarges the field of action 
to be described. It may be a dynasty or a country, an epoch 
or all time, and, yet, in proportion to the wideness of the 
field, the length of the time, the number of the incidents, 
must even the most devout pen deal in general outlines to the 
exclusion of a thousand persons and facts, in themselves interest- 
ing, if there were but time and space for their proper deline- 
ation. Here, as in all other departments of thought, by rea- 
son of the weakness and limit of our faculties, we must gain 
knowledge by classifying details into universals, commission- 
ing the pencil by a dash to represnt wide areas, and single 
words to embody whole knowledges. 

The history of ‘‘the holy Catholic Church” is no exception 
to this rule. Indeed, if we descend from so large a general- 
ization to the narrower one of asingle portion of the *‘ Church 
Universal,” we find that the mastery of it can only be reached 
in this way. Macaulay and Bancroft examined ‘ wayon loads 


of published and manuscript authorities ” to sort from them 


the threads which their genius was to weave up into the gor- 
geous narratives they have given the world. And not less 
laborious has been the search of Neander and Schaff, and 
Milman in general Church history, and of Hodge and Gillett 
and Webster in Presbyterian history. The work of Neander 
and other general writers of Church history is profoundly in- 
teresting to the philosophical mind, seeking ‘by a wide induc- 
tion for the causes and results which are contained in Chris- 
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tianity, as a system whose origin was ‘in the beginning,” and 
whose termination is “‘ the day for which all others were made.” 
And, yet, if we wish to be moved and excited, we must leave 
so lofty an observatory as Neander occupied and come down 
to the humbler point whence the loving pen of a Sprague de- 
scribes the men who once ‘‘ wrought righteousness” in the 
American pulpit, or the pastor of a single church weaves into 
one glowing narration the names and deeds of the good 
men who founded and sustained the Church, who there prayed 
and lived, and loved and died. We know how impossible it 
is to read the innumerable narrations of this kind which pre- 
serve the history of local churches in all parts of the country, 
and yet we confess that no species of Church literature has 
for us such a fascination as that to which belong the volumes 
of Stearns, Sherwood, Hoyt, Condit and Tuttle, embalming 
the memory of deeds and men in churches belonging to the 
single Presbytery of Newark. The same is true of such 
precious monographs as the |'Commemoration Discourses of 
King of Rockaway, McDowell of Elizabeth, Spring of New 
York, and a score like them. 

The volumes of Gillett, in which he relates the history of 
the Presbyterian Church, have already been commended in 
our pages. Taken as a whole, it is a history of which we may 
justly be proud, and yet we have frequently found ourselves 
wishing for a closer look into the interior life of certain periods 
so eloquently described, and for a more intimate acquaintance 
with the men who, in the actual toils and conflicts, wrought 
out such changes as have transpired since Makemie, in 1684, 
set up the standard of Presbytery on this continent, one hun- 
dred and eighty-four years ago. The history of the Long 
Island churches has been preserved by Prime, Griffin and 
Macdonald, that of New York by Hotchkin, of Newark by 
Stearns, of Elizabeth by Murray, of Trenton by Hall, of Vir- 
ginia by Foote, and thus many sections of the Church in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 
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There is one other region which is closely identified with 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism in this country, and which 
has received comparatively little attention from our Church 
historians; we refer to the region covered by the Presbytery 
of Rockaway, and, in part, by those of Newark, New Bruns- 
wick and Passaic, and especially that which is included in the 
present County of Morris, in the State of New Jersey. In 
October, 1858, by direction of the Presbytery of Rockaway, a 
paper was prepared on ‘‘ The Beginnings of Presbyterianism 
in Morris County,” and from that paper, as also from many 
sources not, accessible to the public at large, we propose to 
gather the materials for a brief historical article, somewhat 
local, and yet of great general interest. 

Morris County is one of great beauty, and its charms are 
now attracting multitudes from New York City to find coun- 
try residences. In the revolutionary war it was also a famous 
locality, and its shire-town is almost as |well known as the 
name of the great American patriot who, during two winters, 
made it the headquarters of his army. 

The date of its first settlement can not be fixed with abso- 
lute certainty, but the Rev. Jacob Green, who was personally 
acquainted with many of the early settlers, says it was “ about 
the year 1710” at Whippany, or, as it was then called, ‘“* Whip- 
anoug,” a name of Indian origin. The first families are said 
to have come from Newark, and to have been intelligent and 
excellent people. In some State paper dated not far from the 
beginning of the century, that entire region is described as an 
unexplored wilderness, and the perils of venturing thither for 
permanent settlement magnified as much as our restless peo- 
ple would a removal to Idahoor Nevada. The broad meadow 
lands which skirt the Whippany and Passaic rivers, and the 
good uplands, covered over with the finest forests, rendered 
the locality attractive to the pioneers; but it is probable that 
the original reason for selecting the site was the facilities it 
offered for the manufacture of iron. The laws of England 
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were very oppressive in respect to this and other manufac- 
tures, forbidding the making of bars, nail-rods, and the finer 
sorts of iron. They allowed “ blooms” or iron ingots to be 
made and sent to England, but the iron must pay tribute to 
the British treasury before it shod a horse, or held a board 
onahouse. In one well-authenticated instance in that county, 
the manufacture of nail-rods by a contraband slitting-mill was 


earried on. Ostensibly, it was a grist-mill, but really a slit- 
ting-mill. Mr. Samuel Ogden, of Elizabethtown, was its 
manager; and, on one occasion Goy. Franklin visited him, 
with his suite, to ascertain the truth of the rumors about his 
illegal business. It is said that the very excellent dinner pre- 


pared by Mr. Ogden, and the more potent fact that the Gov- 
ernor was himself pecuniarily interested in the mill, led him 
to say, a he, with some parade, looked at the little grist- 
mill then grinding corn, that “ he knew there was nothing in 
the story.” 

It is not unlikely that the Whippany Forge, built just 
above the bridge, near the present church, was erected for a 
similar purpose, to get iron for home use, without having to 
cross the Atlantic twice for it. At any rate, there was an 
excellent water power, wood to make unlimited amounts of 
charcoal, and the best iron ore on the continent, a few miles 
west, over the mountain, at the mine, which afterwards be- 
came famous in the possession of the late Gov. Mahlon Dick- 
erson, of Succasunna. Indeed, this somewhat singular name 
is of Indian origin, and means Black Stone, referring to the 
iron ore found near it. Vast masses of this rich ore jutted 
out of the ground, and, in those days, only cost the digging. 
It was carried over the mountain to the forge in leathern 
sacks, on pack-horses, a method quite in contrast with the 
canal and railway which now convey thousands of tons from 
the same mines East and West. Undoubtedly, the English 
laws were violated at that forge on the Whippany River, but 
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one finds difficulty in convincing himself that these people did 
themselves or anybody else any great wrong. 

There is no evidence that a church was organized at Whip- 
pany before 1718, although the class of people who settled there, 
having come from Newark, may have had occasional preach- 
ing by the pastor of that church. The earliest definite fact 
we have, sets forth that, on the ‘“‘2nd of September, 1718,” 
“one John Richards, of Whipanoug, in the County of Hun- 
terdon [which then included the County of Morris], in the 
Province of New Jersey, Schoolmaster,” conveyed three and 
a half acres of land to his neighbors, ‘“‘who shall or may cov- 
enant by subscription to erect, build, or place upon the land 
by these presents granted, a decent and suitable meeting- 
house for the public worship of God.” The donor further 
declares that he has ‘‘ granted the land with the appurten- 
ances, only for publick use, benefit and improvement, for a 
meeting-house, school-house, burying-ground, training-field, 
and such like publick uses,” a somewhat singular assortment 
of uses to which the land might be applied. 

In December of the same year Mr. Richards died, and his 
sepulchre is to be seen in that oldest yard in the region to this 
day. We only mention him because his gift seems to be the 
very beginning of the Presbyterian Church west of the New- 
ark mountains. There is no date of the actual organization, 
but it is a fair inference that it was about the time Mr. Rich- 
ards gave the lot for a meeting house. About this time a 
small house was erected on the north-west corner of that lot, 
and the Rev. Nathaniel Hubbel, a Massachusetts man, and 
an alumnus of Yale College, became the first pastor or stated 
supply. He divided his time between the Hanover church at 
Whippany and the Westfield church in Essex County, An 
old deed still in existence proves that Mr. Hubbel resided at 
Whippany, and had his house bnrned, after which he removed 
his family to Westfield. He continued to minister to the two 
congregations from 1727 to 1730. Up to this time, as Mr. 
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Green says in his brief sketch of the Old Hanover Church, 
there were no records, and, “if Mr. Hubbel kept any Church 
records upon paper of his own, they were not left to any that 
came after.” 

He was succeeded by the Rev. John Nutman, a grandson ot 
the Rev. John Prudden, the third pastor of the church at 
Newark. Nutman was a graduate of Yale; and Mr. Webster 
states a fact that sounds curiously in our day, that as Mr. 
Nutman belonged to a high family, and ‘‘ was a gentleman,” 
his name always headed the rolls of his class. For three years 
he could say, ‘‘ I am monarch of all I survey,”, for; his con- 
gregation included the territory now covered by Hanover, 
Whippany, Chatham, Madison, Parapany, Morristown, and 
‘the regions beyond.” In 1733, the first meeting house hav- 
jug become dilapidated, and being too small for the congrega- 
tion, it was necessary to build a new one. This gave rise to 
a warm dispute concerning its location. The people of South 
Hanover—now Madison—wished it nearer them, and the peo- 
ple of West Hanover—now Morristown—wished it nearer 
them. The latter were very resolute, and so disturbed the 
pastor by their pertinacity that, in 1733, he stated his griev- 
ances to the Synod. As illustrating the times and men, it 
may be recorded, as inference from the Minutes of Synod and 
other authorities, that the Hanover people and those of West 
Hanover not being able to settle the point in dispute in the ordi- 
nary method, resorted to “the casting of the lot.” It ap- 
pears that, with much solemnity, the appeal was thus made 
to God to determine in this way the question in dispute. The 
result was against the West Hanover people, and in favor of 
retaining the meeting house in the old place. The faction 
having agreed to abide the decision by lot, in the end refused 
to do so, and formed a separate congregation. This date— 
1733—fairly gives us the beginning of the Presbyterian church 
at Morristown. 

The secession of the West Hanover people so diminished 
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the pastor’s support that he brought the matter before the 
Synod that year. After considering all the facts as far as 
stated, the Synod condemned “the practice of submitting 
congregational affairs to the decision of a lot, though accom- 
panied with sacred solemnity, as unwarrantable; inas- 
much as lots are only warrantably used to decide matters that 
can’t be otherwise determined in a rational way, particularly 
by applying to higher judicatories.” The Synod then advise, 
in view of there being no prospect of healing the division in 
the Hanover Church, that the West Hanover be “ left at lib- 
erty to erect themselves into a separate congregation. Withal, 
we earnestly obtest and beseech that nothing be done in that 
affair that may have a tendency to hurt the interest of religion 
in those places, so far as in them lies.” 

Three days afterward Mr. Nutman so well represented “the 
great difficulties he is fallen under,” that the Synod referred 
the matter ‘‘ to the Presbytery of East New Jersey to travail 
with the people of West Hanover and East Hanover, in order 
to prevail with them to agree upon conditions of reunion, at 
least for a while, until they be better able to subsist apart.” 
In case the effort failed, then the Presbytery was directed to 
grant Mr. Nutman a dismission from the congregation. 

In 1734 the Synod had the same case up, again, and at six 
separate sessions that body considered it, and at last came to 
a curious conclusion, that “‘ the Synod look upon the obliga- 
tion of a determination of a difference by lot to be sacred and 
binding upon the conscience, if the matter so determined be 
lawful and practicable, and consequently to act contrary there- 
unto must be a very great sin.” This would seem a hit at 
the West Hanover people, but the Synod so managed to con- 
strue the altered conditions of the case as first to justify their 
previous condemnation of those who would not abide the de- 
cision of the lot; and, secondly, to hit all the parties as the 
master did all his pupils (being certain he would, in that way, 
find the culprit), by expressing the fear “upon representa- 
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tion, that there hath been much sin committed by many, it 
not by all the people, by their profane disregard of the lot in 
time past.” 

Meanwhile, the West Hanover people declining either to 


return to the old church or to go to the Baskinridge church, 


some seven miles south, until they were more able to sustain 
a church, as the Synod had advised, continued to sustain ser- 
vices among themselves. The Minutes of the Synod of Phil- 
adelphia show that, in 1735, they asked that Mr. John Clev- 
erly, a graduate of Harvard College, be ordained; a term 
which then, in all ordinary cases, included also installation 
as the pastor of a church. The Hanover church resisted the 
application for Mr, Cleverly’s ordination, and the Synod “ or- 
dered it to be left to the Presbytery of Philadelphia.” The 
alleged ground for the protest of the Hanover church was the 
weakness and insufficiency of the Church to support the in- 
stitutions of religion. Mr. Cleverly was not ordained, so far 
as I can learn, but continued to preach at West Hanover un- 
til 1738. August 8, 1737, the East Jersey Presbytery de- 
clined to ordain Mr, Cleverly, and the next year the Synod 
was again appealed to to settle the old question whether “ the 
West Hanover people were bound to abide by that lot.” The 
result was that a committee of ministers, consisting of the 
Rev. Mr. Andrews of Philadelphia, the Rev. Gilbert Tennent 
of New Brunswick, Rev. William Tennent of Neshaminy, 
Rev. John Cross of Baskinridge, Rev. Mr. Cowell of Tren- 
ton, and the Rev. Mr. Treat of Abingdon, met at Hanover. 
How well it sets forth the energy of these men coming on 
horse back such distances to settle, if possible, the distractions 
of a very feeble Church. Mr. Webster says that on the 20th 
of July, 1738, Gilbert Tennent began the effort of concili- 
ation, by preaching a sermon before the committee and the 
congregation, on the words: “I will give them one heart.” 
After carefully hearing all parties, and especially Mr. Nut- 
man’s admission that Hanover was much abler to support the 
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Church alone, and also the admission that West Hanover was 
“one-half abler than before,” the Committee decided that the 
lot was not binding on the West Hanover people, and that it 
was best for all parties that two churches should exist. The 
actual organization of the Morristown church was this decis- 
sion of the Committee, with plenipotentiary power from Pres- 
bytery, July 20,1738. Its real beginning was in 1733, at 
which time the people began to meet regularly for worship, 
and most of the time sustained a licentiate as their preacher. 

Mr. Clevery, who was the first to minister to this Morris- 
town church, was never ordained. He was spoken of as aman 
of piety, andas ‘greatly beloved.” He lived to be an old 
man, and a poor man, and died at Morristown in 1776. 

Mr. Nutman continued pastor of the Hanover church until 
1745, when the Presbytery dismissed him. He engaged in 
teaching at Newark and died in 1751. 

We now reach the beginning of a very important pastor- 
ate in the mother church at Hanover, that of the Rev. Jacob 
Green, a native of Malden, Mass., and a graduate of Harvard 
in 1744. In his autobiography, published in the Christian 
Advocate, of which his son, the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., 
was the Editor, many facts are stated. His father died when 
Jacob was two years old, but his mother was a devout wo- 
man. His mind was disturbed with fears and convictions 
when he was young. Three several times was the attempt 
made and defeated to apprentice him to a trade. His neigh- 
bors early perceived that he was ‘‘ bookish,” and, at last, by 
the advice of his brother-in-law, he was fitted for college. 
Before entering college, and before he had any comfortable 
hope that he was a Christian, hé was, without any examin- 
ation, propounded by his minister. In his second year at 
Harvard, Gilbert Tennent preached in the public hall on “ the 
false hope,” and his mind was filled with distress at the 
thought of having committed the unpardonable sin. For two 
months he remained in a condition bordering ondespair. His 
18 
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conversion seems to have been most thorough, and through 
life he proved himself no ordinary Christian. One day each 
month was rigidly observed as a day of fasting and prayer, 
and he says that very often his exercises in secret were of the 
most lively kind. After his graduation he taught school in 
Sutton, Mass., for a year, and then, at the solicitation of Mr, 
Whitefield, started for Georgia to take the charge of the Or- 
phan House. That plan was abandoned when he reached New 
Jersey, and by the urgent advice of Dickinson of Elizabeth- 
town, and Burr of Newark, he began the study of theology, 
Burr being his preceptor. In the fall of the same year—Sep- 
tember, 1745—he was licensed to preach by the New York 
Presbytery, and soon afterward was invited to preach at Han- 
over, N. J., on trial for one year. In November, 1746, he 

yas ordained and installed pastor, in which pulpit he continued 
uutil his death, May 24, 1790, in the forty-fourth year of his 
pastorate. 

One who knew him intimately says, ‘‘he was an erudite 
men, both in the learned languages and mathematical science. 
His knowledge of Hebrew was surpassed by few in our country. 
He certainly was not what is called eloquent, but his 
audience melted to tears by the simple pathos of his address. 
His preaching was eminently doctrinal and didactic, but al- 
ways with a practical application. To the last his authority 
and influence with his people was unusually great. He had 
formed such ideas of what a minister of the gospel ought to be, 
that his own attainments and labors always appeared to him- 
self to be of a very inferior kind.” His manner was so grave 
that his son Ashbel never heard him laugh, and yet he had 
remarkable power even with young people. The session re- 
cords of the Hanover church abound in sketches of plans through 
which he sought to reach the young by catechetical instruc- 
tion and other services. Indeed, so far did he carry his influence 
jn some cases, that it must have seemed, even in his day, a 
stretch of authority; e.g. disciplining by public process any bap- 
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tized child of the church for scandalous offences, although not 
a professor of religion. ‘‘ He was to be publicly dealt with,” 
‘‘at the proper time the minister, in publick assembly,” was to 
name the culprit and his sin, and “ that all rational and per- 
suasive methods have been used to bring him to make satis- 
faction,” and in vain, and therefore ‘‘ he is cut off from the 
church, so that his sinning must not be considered as done by 
one in the bosom of the church.” He disciplined one mem- 
ber for allowing ‘‘a spinning frolick” in his house, ‘‘ which 
not only had a tendency to evil, but was actually followed by 
bad consequences.” He ‘regulated families” with a direct- 
ness that would now cost the best settled minister his place, 
not that he meant ‘‘ to deprive young people of proper oppor- 
tunities of being in company, visiting and conversing with one 
another,” but they are not to ‘‘ have a boundless liberty to go 
into what company they please, or to go out at unseasonable 
hours.” ‘* Hence our children who are of age, and also hired 
persons should not be harbored in our houses, extraordinaries 
excepted, if they will not submit to good order and family 
government.” And he goes even so far as to show how “a 
young man, desirous of conversing with a young woman as 
the beginning of acourtship,” ‘ is to deport himself, and when 
he may have such conversation.” One can not but smile at all 
this, and my readers would laugh outright if the whole arti- 
cle were given. And yet, with all this, there was a wise and 
persistent arrangement for bringing up the children into an 
intelligent and devout knowledge of religion that is beyond all 
praise. Their conversion was to be sought when they were 
young, and then they were to be disciplined for active useful- 
ness. And what Christian heart is not touched by this duty 
which “‘ Parson Green” incorporated into the rulers of the 
Church? ‘‘ And that there may be no essential failure in the 
education of our children, we agree and desire that when any 
of us who are parents shall die and leave children, the Church 
shall take care, look into tha matter, and see that they are 
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brought up in a Christian manner; and if they are put out, 
as orphan children often are, that the Church shall take care 
that they be put to Christian people, who will engage for their 
proper education. And we think it would be proper for par- 
ents when they die to leave something in their will to this 
purpose.” 

As early as 1781 or 1782 about the close of the Revolutionary 
War, Mr. Green had another article inserted into the organic 
rules of the Church, which was very remarkable for that time. 


Let me quote it: ‘* As we look upon the slavery of human 


creatures, who are naturally free, to be an unnatural evil, and 
one of the greatest injuries that can be done to human nature, 
we can not admit into our Church any that hold persons in 
slavery, as slaves during life, except in some particular cases 
where the Church shall judge it agreeable to humanity and 
Christianity, as when aged slaves ought to be cared for and 
supported during life, or some similar cases.” And, then, as 
if to show how resolute he was, and yet how just, he pro- 
pounded this question to his Church: ‘If a woman should 
belong to the church, whose husband does not, and who has a 
slave, shall not the woman declare that it is a grief to her, . 
and that she will do all she can in meekness, humility and 
prudence, to have the family free from such an evil?” No 
wonder that ‘‘ these articles caused no little speculation, con- 
versation and debate, not only in our church meeting, but 


, 


through the congregation,” when it is considered that very 
many of the wealthy families in that region owned slaves. It 
is not too much to assert, that had every Christian pastor in 
the land, for the last seventy-five years, done what this ‘‘ Pas- 
tor Green” did in Hanover, there would have been no “ great 
rebellion” in our day, and none of the grave questions aris- 
lag out of it, and which are by no means yet adjusted. 

Let me add to these facts, that, finding his salary insufficient, 
he was led “to take more worldly care and business on him’ 
than he could have chosen,” in which partial self-secularization 
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he was encouraged by his people, who told him, in so many 
words, ‘‘ that country congregations could not have ministers 
unless the ministers would take some care to provide for and 
help to support their own families.” Accordingly, we find 
him joint owner in a grist mill and a distillery, the principal 
of a private school, the legal adviser of his people, ye 
their wills and sometimes settling their estates, and, as if 
these were not enough for one man, he studied m« didis and 
was one of the most successful practitioners of it for thirty 
years. ‘The account he gives of these worldly employments, 
which he added to his main work as pastor, is characteristic 
of the man. ‘* When I entered upon worldly schemes, I found 
them, in general, a plague, a vexation and a snare. If I 
somewhat increased my worldly estate, L also increased sorrow 
and incurred blame in all things, except the practice of phy- 
sick.” So that it was not an unusual occurrence for ‘‘ Pastor 
Green” to act at one bedside the three-fold part of physician, 
lawyer and minister. 


Nor was he singular in this respect, since Mr. Darby, the 


| 
pastor at Parcippany, Mr. Dickinson of Blizabetht town, Mr. 
Woodhull of Black River, Mr. Kennedy of Baskinridge, and 


Do 


other pastors of that day, did the same. Mr. Green also served 
for some time as a member of the Provincial C ongress of New 
Jersey, also as an anonymous and able writer on the Revolu- 
tionary currency, as Vice-President of Princeton College, and 
as the spokesman of his fellow citizens in certain interviews 
with Washington on matters of great public interest. 

I have been thus minute in describing this remarkable type 
of the mini ry that laid the foundations of Presbyterianism 
in that region. ‘he extent, the thoroughness, the minute- 
ness and number of their labors, can not be appreciated with- 
out such a personal picture of one who ranked high among 
his brethren for nearly half a century. 

He began his labors at Hanover in 1745, and ended them in 
1790, his death being foreshadowed by this singular incident 
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related by himself, that, in 1774, he was “sick with an awful 
and shocking attack of sickness, in which no one expected me 
to live,” but he recovered, as he believed in answer to the 
united prayers of his people and the ministers, at what was 
denominated a ‘‘ publick lecture.” In a similar sickness, he 
had the impression that, as in Hezekiah’s case in answer to 
prayer, he should get well and live fifteen years—an impres- 
sion which was realized. 

Shortly after his settlemerit at Hanover, his congregation, 
as is stated*in the History of the Madison Church by the Rev. 
Samuel L. Tuttle, agitated the question of building a new 
meeting house about two miles east of the old site, at Whip- 
pany. Those members residing at South Hanover, as Madi- 
son was then called, were dissatisfied, and against the 


advice of the Presbytery, withdrew in order to form a new 
church, so that the year 1747 is the date of another of the old 
churches in Morris County. Its early history, as drawn by 


the pen of the pastor just named, is one of deep interest. For 
several years it had no pastor, then in succession it had the 
Rev. Messrs. Nehemiah Greenman, Azariah Horton, Aaron 
Richards, Ebenezer Bradford, Alex. Miller, Asa Hillyer, M. 
L. R. Perrine and others, 

Going back to the mother church, we find that, by 1755 
the congregation at Hanover had so increased that, by advice 


5 
? 


of the Presbytery, two meeting houses were built, one at Han- 
over Neck, on the lot now occupied by the Hanover church, 
and the other some four miles north at Parcippany, not far 
from the present church, in front of the old grave-yard. This 
gives us 1755 as the beginning of another Morris County 
church. Mr. Green continued to supply both the churches 
‘until 1760, when the Parcippany people were allowed to 
seek a minister by themselves, and Mr. Green was continued 
at the new meeting house on the Neck.” 

On the second day of March, 1758, the church of Rockaway 
was born, on which day the people of an extensive mountain 
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region organized themselves to build a ‘‘ meeting hous,” and 
also to solicit the Parcippany people to unite with them in 
securing a minister, ‘ the said minister to preach interchange- 
able between Presepening and Rockaway.” The latter part 
of the plan was not realized until 1767, when the Rev. James 
Tuttle, a native of Hanover, a graduate of Nassau Hall, and 
son-in-law of Parson Green, was ordained over these two 
congregations. He remained in that position until the winter 
of 1769-70, when he became too ill to discharge the duties, and 
on the 25th of December, 1770, he died. ‘The two parishes 
of Rockaway and Parcippany are closely associated, thus, in 
their early history, and if the space would permit, it would be 
interesting to trace that history. One thing is of general in- 
terest as developed in the old worn manuscript, the parish 
records of Rockaway and Parcippany. Such was the demand 
for ministers in that day to meet the wants of our enlarging 
church, that it was with the utmost difficulty that such par- 
ishes as Rockaway could procureany. The records show that 
the parish resolved to send a special messenger to New Eng- 
land. Parcippany parish, on the 7th of April, 1773, also 
solemnly resolved to send ‘* Isaac Sergeant into New England 
after a minister, and that if he can not git a Congregational 
he is to Indever to get a Prisbyterian.” They raised ten 
pounds, six and sixpence, to bear Sergeant’s expenses, and he 
went on horseback to New England, but hadno success. His 
report was rendered in September, whereupon it seems that 
Mr. Job Baldwin started to New England on the same errand, 
and with great shrewdness and energy made his way across the 
mountains to the new backwoods college at Hanover N. H., 
then only four years old. He was fortunate enough to secure 
Mr. Joseph Grover, a graduate of Dartmouth in the class of 
1773, and with him returned to New Jersey. The congrega- 
tion being ‘‘satisfied with Mr. Grover’s principals” called him, 
and in 1775 he was ordained by the Presbytery of New York. 
These two churches for years had a severe struggle for life, 
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and Rockaway by reason of a most unhappy division was 
pretty nearly extinct, when God, in mercy, in 1807, sent them 
as a pastor, the late Rev. Dr. Barnabas King, whose character 
and services are so beautifully described by Dr. Gillett in his 
History of Presbyterianism. 

If we go south of Morristown less than ten miles, in a very 
picturesque region, we come to one of the great churches of 
this region. It is just outside Morris County in Somerset; 
we refer to the Baskingridge church. The persecutions dur- 
ing the bloody times of James II., from 1684 to 1687, drove 
some noble people to, Monmouth County, N. J 
them, in 1692, organized the old church of Freehold. There 
is reason to think that some of the same people settled in 
Baskinridge. The church was organized previous to 1733, 
as is evident from the advice given by the Synod of Philadel- 
phia that year, that some of the West Hanover (Morristown) 
people should join the congregation at Baskingridge. I am 
able to give no more precise date than this, only it was 
evidently later than that of Hanover, 1718, and earlier than 
that of Morristown, 1733. The first pastor was the Rev. John 
Cross, a Scotchman, who had preached at Orange and Staten 
Island. About 1738 he came to Baskingridge, and his labors 
were attended with astonishing success, so much so as to find 
admiring record both in the narratives of President Edwards 
and Mr. Whitefield. Indeed some of the mightiest displays 
of Whitefield’s power were in that favored congregation, dis- 
plays the records of which seem like fiction rather than fact. 
And yet among those beautiful hills to this day linger tra- 
ditions, which assert that no pen can describe the seraphic 
eloquence of Whitefield, or the overpowering convictions 
which smote down many of his hearers. But previous to this 
visit of Whitefield, asis recorded in Gillies’ Collections, ‘‘ Mr. 
Cross had seen great and wonderful things in his congrega- 
tion.” And hence it was natural that in a region thus shaken, 
the great apostle of thefrevival from the old world should 
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have met in the open air a congregation of three thousand. 

It is sad to add that, in the language of President Dickin- 
son, this remarkable preacher was charged with ‘ dreadful 
scandals, * * * which caused the enemies of God to blas- 
pheme,” but the fact of the revivals in his day remains, never- 
theless. Cross was succeeded by the Rev. Joseph Lamb, in 
1744, and he by the R vy. Samu | Kennedy. He was a native 
of Scotland, and a graduate of Nassau Hall. On the 25th of 
June, 1751, he was ordained pastor of this church. He was 
compelled by reason of insufficient support to teach a Select 
Latin School, and also t ‘actise medicine. The biographer 
of Dr. Robert Finley, t] 


that ‘‘ the labors of Mr. Kennedy among his people were very 


1e great pastor of Baskingridge, says 


extensive, and very su fi Some glorious awakenings 


i 


i}. 
l th 


f 
and revivals were experienc ere in succession, producing 
abundant and precious ingatherings of souls to Jesus, and 
additions to the church.” He occupied that pulpit during the 
entire Revolutionary War, and died in 1787. His successor 
was the Rev. Dr. Robert Finley, one of the most illustrious 
men of that pe riod, one of the vreatest teachers of his day, one 
of the most successful pastors, one of the most glorious 
preachers, and also one of the most noted Christian philan- 
thropists. But I must leave the period of his ministry, as 
too recent for the purposes of this article. 

It is now time to turn back in order to sketch the begin- 
nines of Presbyterianism at Mendham, one of the most favored 
localities in Morris County. From the unpublished manu- 
scripts of the Rev. Dr. Hastings, and other sources, I glean a 
few facts sufficient to mark the origin of this church, which 
has been famous in its history and its pastors. The settle- 
ment was probably begun at Rocksiticus—as Mendham was 
then called—by Scotch-Irish people, about 1713. No men- 
tion has been found of this church in any document previous 
to 1738, when it is named as belonging to the Presbytery of 


New Brunswick. It is evident its organization was previous 
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to this. It is asserted also that the old church building at 
the present village of Ralstonville, one mile and a half from 
Mendham, was in existence before 1738. Dr. Hastings, after 
the most careful examination of the question, says: ‘‘ I think 
it not unreasonable to conclude that this church was organ- 
ized at least as early as 1735 or 1736.” In 1739, it was restored 
to the Presbytery of New York. It is not known how the 
until 1743, when 
the Rev. Elias Byram, of Bridgewater, Mass., and a graduate 


congregation was supplied with preaching, 
of Harvard in the class of 1740, became its first pastor. He 
was the companion of David Brainerd, in some missionary 
journeys among the Indians on the Delaware and Susque- 
hanna; and that holy man declared, ‘1 thought him more 
dead to the world, its anxious cares and alluring objects, than 
[ was.” He went on a preaching tour as far as Virginia, and 
was invited to settle there, but declined the offer. He taught 
a school at Mendham in addition to his pulpit labors. He 
remained at this place until 1751, when he removed to Am- 
well, N. J., where he died, 1754. 

During Byram’s ministry a new meeting house was built, 
near the site of the present one, which building was used by 
the congregation until 1816. It was the honored place in 
which some of the greatest men of our church preached, and 
where God displayed marvelous power, in the great revivals 
of Dr. Armstrong’s pastorate. 

In 1753, the Rev. John Pierson, youngest son of the first 
President of Yale College, was settled at Mendham. He was 
a graduate of Yale in 1711, and from 1714 to 1752, he was 
pastor of the Woodbridge Church, in Essex County, and after 
that long pastorate preached nine years at Mendham. He was 
reputed among his cotemporaries to be a man of great learn- 
ing, and also great purity of character. It is said the people 
finally asked him to resign, because his ministrations had 
ceased to interest them. For a few years he lived on Long 
Island, occasionally preaching, and at last closed his long and 
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honorable career in the family of his son-in-law, the Rev. 
Jacob Green, at Hanover, in 1770, in the eighty-second year 
of his age. He had been in the ministry fifty-seven years. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Francis Peppard, an Irish- 
man, in 1764, under whose ministry occurred the first revival 
recorded in the history of this church. From the antobiogra- 
phy of the Rev. Thaddeus Dod, we learn that a terrible sick- 
ness prevailed in Mendham, and that several were ‘cut down 
in the bloom of youth, and in the midst of their days.” This 
seems to have prepared the way for 1764, “ the jubilee year 
to many souls.” Dr. Johnes read to his people at Morristown 
a letter from Mr. Buel, describing a revival in South Hamp- 
ton, Long Island, and Mr. Dod says the effect was such that 
“the whole congregation at Morristown was struck at once 
with a mighty hand.” In July some young people went from 
Mendham to Morristown, “ to hear Dr. Johnes, and to inquire 
about the wonders that were done there, and all came home 
deeply wounded.” Mr. Barnes says that Dr. Johnes received 
ninety-four persons into his church, as the fruit of this revival. 
It is evident that the work was felt at Hanover, but was 
powerful in Mendham. Dr. Hastings says: “Very large 
accessions were made to the church, under Mr. Peppard’s 
ministry.” This record is specially interesting, not only for 
its own sake but as the account of one of the earliest revivals 
of which any record is made in this region, except that already 
noticed at Baskingridge, when Cross and Whitefield preached 
there. 

Mr. Peppard closed his ministry in this church in 1769, and 
was succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Lewis, who continued 
there until his death in 1777. The next year the Rev. John 
Joline became pastor, and continued such until 1795. The 
same year that truly excellent and learned man, the Rey. 
Amzi Armstrong, D. D., began his labors at Mendham, was 
ordained and installed pastor of the church in 1796, and had 
a remarkable fruitful ministry there until 1816, when he be- 
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came the Principal of the Bloomfield Academy. Dr. Hast- 
ings, in the manuscript already referred to, says: ‘‘ Dr. Arm- 
stronz’s pastorate was more eventful than any which this 
church has enjoyed. His impress, I think, has been more 


deeply and permanently stamped on this church, than that of 


any pastor who has labored here. He was in many respects 
a remarkable man, and was here at a period of remarkable in- 
terest in the history of the American Church at large, I 
mean the period when she was recovering herself from the 
shock she had sustained during the Revolutionary War. For 
that war the great revivals in 1764 in a measure prepared the 
church, but from the effects of the war the church suffered 
most grievously, and could not at once recover. She needed 
such experiences as she had under the labors of such men as 
Griffin, Richards, Finley and Armstrong, who began their work 


1 
| 
i 


about the same time.” In this unpublished discourse of Dr. 
Hastings, Armstrong is the central, figure described with al- 
most personal love, ‘‘ as a preacher who had great power; he 
was pungent and direct, so much so as to be at times almost 
personal, He Was distinguished for his shrewdn¢ SS and strong 
practical sense, not often deceived in his judgments of men. 
He was humorous and witty, and when occasion required 
extremely sarcastic.” 

It will be pertinent and interesting here to state a few dates 
of other churches in this region. The Congregational church 
at Black River—now Chester—in Morris County, dates back, 
probably, to 1747, and the Presbyterian church in the same 
vicinity goes back of 1752, as we know that in that year it 


. o 


settled its first pastor, the Rev. Samuel Harker. The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran church at German Valley was organized 
about 1740. The Baptist church at Morristown was organ- 
ized in 1752. The Presbyterian church at Succasunna had 
put up its meeting house before 1769, but the precise date of 
the organization we have failed to discover. It is an interest- 
ing fact that this church edifice was used by order of the mil- 
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itary authorities as an arsenal, and that the artillery captured 
with Burgoyne, with large quantities of band instruments, 
were here stored. Several of the American soldiers died here, 
and were here buried. The father of the late Rev. Dr. Sam- 
uel Fisher was quartered in this vicinity, and at Morristown, 
and died at the latter place. 

We have thus sketched this interesting period of our church’s 
early history in one noted region, very imperfectly, it is true, 
but, so far as intentions can make it so, truthfully. We have 
alluded to several remarkable men who figured in these scenes, 
but have reserved one for more distinct mention. We refer 
to the Rev. Timothy Johnes, D. D., for half a century the 
pastor of the Morristown church. He was born at Southamp- 
ton, L. L., in 1772, and graduated at Yale in 1737. In the 
summer of 1742 he spent several Sabbaths as a candidate, and 
was ordained pastor of the church by the Presbytery of New 
York in 1743. Unlike Woodbridge of Chester, Kennedy of 

saskingridge, Darby of Parcippany, and Green of Hanover, he 

engaged in no secular employment, did not practice medicine, 
teach school or go to Congress. He seems to have devoted 
himself with singular unity of purpose and success to the 
one work of the ministry. 

The church was first known by the name of West Hanover, 
but many years before the Revolutionary War that was suc- 


ceeded by its present name, Morristown. We have made many 


inquiries as to the origin of this change, and the only reply that 
pretends to account for it is ina manuscript letter from the 
Rev. John A. Reily, recently pastor of the church at Blairs- 
town, N. J. Having heard that an old man named Shipman 
was residing not far from Blairstown, whose father had given 
him some important information concerning the early settle- 
ment, we wrote Mr. Reily requesting him to ask Mr. Shipman. 
The information seems to account for the change of name. 
His father, about 1735, accompanied a Mr. Morris from 
Long Island to West Hanover to aid him in building a house. 
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He was the owner of an extensive tract of land, and a man of 
wealth. About the time the Synod permitted the West Han- 
over people to leave the old church and form a new one, a 
purpose not carried out until 1738, this Mr. Morris—thought 
by Shipman to be William Morris—became the leading man 
of the region, and the owner of the land where this beautiful 
town now is. In consequence of this, not long before Dr. 
Johnes became the pastor, the name was changed from West 
Hanover to Morristown. Wecan not vouch for the story, 
but it seems plausible. 

As in the Hanover church so in the Morristown church, 
there are no records of its early history as yet discovered. Its 
earliest records were begun by Dr. Johnes in 1742, from 
which it appears that, from August 13, 1742, he spent six 
weeks as a candidate and was approved, and that on the 9th 
of February, 1743, he was ordained. The praises of this re- 
markable pastor are beautifully stated by one of his succes- 
sors, the Rev. Albert Barnes, in the Manual of the Morristown 
church, published in 1828. At that time there were scores of 
people who had known Dr. Johnes, and who had also heard 


their parents describe his manners as a man and a pastor, so 
that the statements in the manual are a first class authority. 
‘< As a preacher,” writes Mr. Barnes, ‘‘ Dr.’ Johnes is said to 
have been clear, plain, practical and persuasive. His dis- 


courses were rather an affectionate appeal to the heart than 
profound and elaborate disquisitions on abstruse points of the- 
ology. He aimed rather to win men to the practice of holi- 
ness than to terrify and denounce them. Though faithful in 
reproving and warning, yet it was with mildness, and in the 
spirit of Christian affection. He suffered no public vice to 
escape without reproof ; but the reproof was adrainistered in 
order that he might show them a more excellent way. He 
seems to have come to his people, particularly toward the 
latter part of his ministry, as an affectionate Christian pastor, 
their father, counsellor and friend. No man could have had 
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a better claim to the title of Father in the Gospel; and no 
man, probably, would have used the influence thus derived 
more to the practical benefit of the people. Though not elab- 
orate or remarkably profound, or highly eloquent in the pul- 
pit, yet Dr. Johnes had the faculty of instilling successfully 
the principles of religion into the minds of the people. He 
was much with them. He visited much from house to house. 
* * * By being much with the people, and by a faculty of 
adapting his instructions to their circumstances and capaci- 
ties, he labored successfully to instil into their minds pure 
sentiments, to form them to good habits, and to train them 
up to holy living. The consequence was that at his death 
there were, probably, few congregations that were so 
thoroughly instructed in all that pertained to the practical 
duties of religion. * * * Dr, Johnes was eminently a peace- 
maker. He wasa warm and decided friend to revivals of re- 
ligion. He received his education in the time of President 
Edwards, and Whitefield and the Tennents. His love for re- 
vivals is shown in incidental notices attached to the names of 
those who were added to the church during these seasons of 
special mercy. In one place he says: ‘These,the sweet fruits 
of the wonderful effusion of God’s adorable grace, began on 
our sacrament day, July Ist, 1764.’ Another ingathering he 
characterizes as ‘sweet drops of morning dew.’ There were 
two great revivals of religion during his pastorate, and during 
his entire ministry of some fifty-one years, four hundred and 
twenty-four were added to the church. He died in Septem- 
ber, 1798, aged 78 years.” 

We have met a very aged man who told us that, in his boy- 
hood, he never went to Dr. Johnes’ study but, as soon as his 
errand was done, the affectionate and faithful pastor would 
kneel with him and pray for him. It was one of the strong- 
est impressions that lingered in the old man’s mind when he 
was nearly four-score and ten years old. And another aged 
and goodly man, who has left behind him a numerous progeny, 
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who, generally, are walking in his footsteps, was wont tear- 
fully to relate the scenes which attended his father’s death; 
he had been a cavalryman in the Revolutionary army, and con- 
tracted, while in active service, the disease which ended his 
life. Dr. Johnes was very assiduous in winning him to Christ, 
and apparently successful. An immense concourse attended 
the funeral, and the son remembered the fact that there was 
only one wagon there, in which the coffin was carried to the 
grave, all the rest, minister, physician, mourners and people, 
were either on horse-back or on foot. After the man’s death 
Dr. Johnes most faithfully instructed the widow—a birthright 
Quakeress—and one Sabbath received her into the church. 
One afternoon the same week a meeting was held at her house, 
and she presented all her children—a large family—to the 
Lord in baptism. We mention this as showing the ways of 
this pastor, who, for more than fifty years, held forth the 
word of life in Morristown. 

His residence is still to be seen on the north side of the 
street leading from the depot to the public square, and the 
same sweet-toned bell still marks the hours and summons the 
people to church that rang out its pathetic invitations when 
Washington was wont to wait on the ministry of Dr. Johnes. 
The very spot also is known where, in the open air, he admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper, Washington being one of the ¢om- 
municants. The reason for this out-door meeting was the fact 
that the church was then used for a hospital. 

We have thus sketched, with as much brevity as is consis- 


tent with any degree of distinctness, the outlines of the early 


history of Presbyterianism in a section in part covered by the 
Presbyteries of Rockaway, Newark and New Brunswick. We 
have not even referred to the old Presbytery of Morris County, 
‘‘of which Mr. Green was the father and strongest man.” 
Perhaps in some future time we may put in form some of the 
materials illustrating this singular episode in the history of 
that region. Enough has been written to show that the his- 
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tory in review is one of singular interest. In its scenes very 
remarkable men have figured, Parson Greene, Dr. Johnes, 
Byram, and even Whitefield and Brainerd, Gilbert and Wil- 
liam Tennent, Armstrong and Finley, and many other good 
men who laid the foundations on which are built the super- 
structures of several Presbyteries and, in part, two Synods. 

In looking over our notes gathered from the records of 
trustees, sessions, Presbyteries and Synods, from old news- 
papers and pamphlets, and from the lips of old men who, 
twenty-five years ago, lingered among those grand old hills to 
testify of men and scenes that they had either seen or heard 
their ancestors tell about, we are struck with pleasure at not 
finding a sentence, or a rumor, that looks in the direction of 
disloyalty onthe part of our Presbyterian churches or ministers 
during the Revolution. The ministers were, without excep- 
tion, ardent and outspoken patriots, and the churches as such 
were so also, and to such an extent as to include scarcely any 
disloyal families or members. In that day of trial our church 
in Morris County was, with an undivided heart and strength, 
for country. And a beautiful reproduction of that loyalty of 
the fathers in that war do we find in the loyalty of the 
churches which they founded to the same country in its late 
war for life. And thus may it ever be. 


Aprenp1x.—The following names and dates pertaining to the 
churches and their pastors of Morris County will be interest- 


ing: 











Re ‘ : ~ Date of | Began | Py 
Churches and Pastors, Orgsaizatien. Misistry. Died or Dismissed. 





Nathanael Hubbel.............. ; Dismissed, 1730 
John Nutman......... Scamele 4 : Dismissed, 1745 
Jacob Green... ee | } Died, 1790 
Calvin White.... ee on at | Dismissed, 1795 
Aaron Condit. ... | Dismissed, 1833 
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Date of Began : es 
Churches and Pastors, Organization. | Mini sty, Died or Dismissed. 








BASKINGRIDGE 
John Cross 1738 Suspended, 1742 
Charles McKnight, 1742 Dismissed, 1744 
Joseph Lamb 1744 Died, 1749 
Samuel Kennedy 1751 Died, 1787 
Robert Finley. . 1795 Dismissed, 1817 


MENDHAM 
Elias Byram 1743 Dismissed, 1751 
John Pierson 1753 Dismissed, 1762 
Francis Peppard..... 1764 Dismissed, 1769 
Thomas Lewis 1769 Died, 1777 
J ohn Joline 1778 Dismissed, 1795 
1796 | Dismissed, 1816 








MorRISTOWN. . OR SS eer” 
John Cleverly (licentiate) 1735 1738 
Timothy Johnes.. hig nus 1743 Died, 1798 

~ Collins (colleague). 1791 Dismissed, 1793 
James Richards. . a 1795 Dismissed, 1809 
Samuel Fisher 1809 Dismissed, 1804 
1814 Dismissed, 1823 
Albert Reatas:. og i eedlides's ik 1824 Dismissed, 1830 




















MapIson.. 
Nehemiah Greenman 1750 | Dismissed, 1751 
pe yO eee | 1751 | Died, 1777 
Aaron Richards................... 1777 | Dismissed, 1779 
Ebenezer Bradford | 1779 Dismissed, 1782 
Alex. Miller 1782 Dismissed, 1787 
pS SS SA | 1789 Dismissed, 1801 
M. L. R. Perrine. . hgh oho 1801 1811 
John G, Bergen... bien daha 1810 1828 


PARCIPPANY . 








Rockaway 
James Tuttle Died, 
Supplied by several 77 To 
eee eee 7 Dismissed, 
John Carle ¢ Dismissed, 
Barnabas King Died, 
Joseph F. Tuttle 





Dismissed, 





Evangelical Lutheran Church, Ger 
man Valley 

Congregational Church, Chester... 

Baptist Church, Morristown 








Suspended, 
Dismissed, 
Dismissed, 
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ART VIL—JEAN BAPTISTE MASSILLON.* 


By J.J. van Osterzer, D.D., Professor in the University of Utrecht. 
Translated from the Dutch by Rev. J, P. Westervelt. 


We have endeavored to sketch, as briefly and impartially 
as possible, the weak and strong side of Bourdaloue’s elo- 
quence. In view of all, it may safely be asserted that he 
made the greater impression the less he sought, by bold 
strokes of art, to produce effect. It seemed difficult, at least, 
to equal him and to cast him into the shade. Yet he, himself, 
the aged confessor, heard, five years before his death, in the 
brilliant court chapel of Versailles, a youthful preacher, who 
appeared there for the first time, and carried away his audi- 
ence, with the king at its head, with almost unwonted trans- 
port. The penetrating eye of Bourdaloue had seen the star 
rise which, in the estimation of many, was to eclipse his own 
splendor. He himself applied to that dawning talent the words 
of the preacher of repentance, in reference to his Supe- 
rior: ‘‘ he must increase, but I must decrease.” This modest 
language was, in this instance, used in relation to 

JEAN BAPTISTE MASSILLON, 
and posterity, though not blind to the merits of his prede- 
cessor, has, with great unanimity, set its seal upon that utter- 
ance. ‘T'o explain properly the lofty flight that sacred elo- 
quence took on the lips of Massillon, we must, first of all, 
not forget how much he, appearing later, was indebted to the 
time in which he lived. While the spirit of a Bossuet and a 
Bourdaloue had still to mark out its own path, one hitherto 
wholly untrodden, Massillon could, for his forming, avail him- 
self not only of their laudable example, but also of all that 
was excellent in the literary products of the age of Louis XIV. 
In addition to this, he enjoyed, no less than they, a most 
careful preparation for his very comprehensive task. Born 
at Hygiéres, in Provence, in the year 1663, the son of a poor 
notary, he attended an excellent school in that city, conducted 





* The continuation of the Article on Celebrated French Preachers in the Jan- 
uary number, pp. 91-104. 
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by the priests of the Oratory in a spirit of Christian piety. 
At the age of eightecn he became a member of this society, and 
quickly displayed a most happy talent for sacred eloquence; 
but far from allowing himself to be incited by the stimulus of 
a vain ambition, he separated bimself from the world, and be- 
came a novitiate in the abbey of Septfons, where the strict 
discipline of the Trappists was then in vogue. He gave him- 
self not only to devotional exercises, but also to letters, and 
soon became so conspicuous by his talents, that it was impos- 
sible for him to remain longer in obscurity. Inthe year 1696, 
at the age of thirty-three, he was sent by his superiors to 
Paris, to preside over the seminary of St. Magloire, which 
was then in great repute, and which, by reason of the excel- 
lent men that proceeded from it, was styled a seminary of 
bishops. As director of that institution, he ascended the pul- 
pit from time to time, and as his sermons tended to inculcate 
important lessons upon his youthful pupils, they aided, at 
the same time, in putting the finishing touch to his own homi- 


letic training. Setting aside all that is of exclusive import- 


ance to the Roman Catholic priest, they still deserve the 
attention of every one that is preparing for the sacred office. 
It is related that during this period, Massillon, in reply to an 
inquiry by Father de la Tour, General of the Oratory, in rela- 
tion to his judgement of the principal orators of the day, 
boldly answered: ‘‘I prize their spirit and their talent, but 
if I must preach, I shall not preach as they.” And though 
he did not for a moment misapprehend their great merits, es- 
pecially those of Bourdaloue, but heard him with unfeigned 
admiration, yet it soon appeared that he was far from being a 
mere echo or copy of the great men at whose side he was 
destined to stand. The preaching of the Lent sermons for two 
successivey ears, at Montpellier, was suffiicient to direct every 
eye toward him and to fill every mouth with his praise. 
Called in the year 1699 to appear at Versailles as preacher to 
the aged Louis the Fourteenth and his court during advent, 
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he delivered his first sermon before the King on All-Saints. 
He had selected for his subject the beatitudes of the sermon 
on the mount, and the very exordium—who is not acquainted 
with it?——-gives us to see how happily he could take advan- 
tage of the moment, and with what deep earnestness he places 
the moral requirements of Christianity in the foreground in 
his preaching. The running contrast between the beatifica- 
tion, which the world would address to a renowned king, and 
that which Christ here pronounces, may be numbered among 
the happiest strokes of this vigorous and practiced hand. In 
the year 1701 also, and again in 1704, he knew how to cap- 
tivate the same audience during Lent. His sermon on the 
small number of the elect, based on Luke iv, 27, made special 
impression, and has been celebrated above all. This striking 
passage is still read with deep interest : 

** And therefore I confine myself to you, my brethren, who 
are here assembled. I speak no more of others; I regard you 
as if you were alone in the world, and the thought that en- 
grosses and appals my mind is this: I am supposing that 
your last hour has arrived and the end of the world has come; 
that the heavens are about to open over your heads, and Jesus 
Christ to appear in his glory in the midst of this temple; and 
that you are assembled here with no other intent than to await 
His coming, as trembling criminals on whom a sentence of 
acquital or a verdict of eternal death is to be pronounced, * * 
Now, I demand of you-—and I do it with profound awe, as on 
this point I do not separate my lot from yours, and am in 
such a state of mind as I wish you to be—I demand, then, of 
you, if Jesus Christ were to appear in this temple, in the 
midst of this assembly, the most august in the world, to judge 
us, to make the terrible separation of the goats from the sheep, 
do you believe that the greatest number of those here assem- 
bled would stand on his right side? Do you believe that the 
number would at least be equal? Do yon believe that there 
would be even ten righteous here, whom once the Lord could 
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not find in five entire cities? I ask it of you, you know it 
not; I know it not myself; Thou, O God! alone knowest who 
are thine. But if we do not know who are His, we know, at 
least, that the sinners are not His. Who, then, are the faith- 
ful here assembled? Titles and dignities must not be taken 
into the account, you will be divested of them when you ap- 
pear before Jesus Christ. Who are they? Many are sinners 
who will not repent; many more are such as intend to repent, 
but postpone their repentance; many others are such as repent 
to fall again into sin; finally, there is a great number who 
think they need no repentance. These all belong to the con- 
demned. Separate these four classes of sinners from this 
holy assembly, for they will be separated from it in the great 
day. Appear now, ye righteous! where are you? Remnant 
of Israel pass to the right! Wheat of Jesus Christ be sepa- 
rated from the tares that are to be cast into the fire! O God! 
where are Thine elect? and what remains for Thee?” 

The terror that seized the whole assembly, as if the day of 
judgment had really come, while the orator covering his agi- 
tated countenance with both hands remained silent for a few 
moments, is undobtedly an agreeable proof of the power of 
the truth revealed to the consciences of men. Still more sig- 
nificant, perhaps, is the tribute paid by the King to Massillon, 
after hearing another of his sermons: ‘‘My Father, I have 
heard in my chapel many great orators, and I was much 
pleased with them; but as often as I hear you, I am greatly 
displeased with myself.” It is to be regretted that the word, 
with which the aged King took leave in 1704 of the gifted 
preacher, was not fulfilled: ‘I desire henceforth to hear you 
regularly every two years.” It is certain that during the last 
eleven years of Louis’ life, Massillon received no invitation to 
appear at court. The reason is not known. Nor did he ob- 
tain, like Bossuet, at an early period, from his hand any 
bishopric or other available proof of high satisfaction. It 
was not until after the death of Louis that he was appointed 
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by the Duke of. Orleans, who became regent in 1718, bishop 
of Clermont, and three years after was called to preach during 
lent before Louis the Fifteenth, then scarcely nine years old. 
Our orator justly apprehended that the task required of him 
not only severe preparation, but qualifications of a wholly pe- 
culiar kind. His desire to adapt himself to the comprehen- 
sion of the child induced him to prepare his so-called Uittle 
Lent sermons (petit caréme), which are by some placed above 
all his other sermons; and, in respect to the agreeable mode 
of presentation and the wisdom of the moral lessons, they 
fully deserve that distinction. In a comprehensible and 
charming manner he endeavored to direct the attention of his 
youthful hearer to the dangers of sensuality, adulation and 
pride, and to make him acquainted with that way in which, if 
he should walk, he might secure his own peace of mind, and 
the welfare of his people. The manner in which he acquitted 
himself of that task, led to his being crowned with still higher 
honor. In 1719 he was made a member of the French Acad- 
emy; a dignity which he assumed with a highly chaste dis- 
course, but which he retained merely as a title, as he felt 
constrained at the close of his address to declare that the du- 
ties of his episcopal office would preclude him from personal 
participation in further labors. During the last years of his 
life, he no more left his humble bishopric. He still preached, 
but in a wholly different manner from what he did at an 
earlier period. His sermons now were short and simple, 
adapted to the comprehension and necessities of the poor. 
He died in September, 1742, equally lamented for his pas- 
toral fidelity and his great talents. His statue, erected in his 
native place, does less to preserve him from oblivion than the 
writings which he has left. 

Whoever takes in hand the beautiful Paris edition of his 
works, and, in reading them, places himself wholly in his re- 
markable time, may easily perceive how it was possible for 
him, even after Bossuet and Bourdalone, to make so profound 
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an impression. While the former of thse worked specially on 
the imagination, and the latter on the intellect of his hearers, 
for Massilon it was reserved to strike in a masterly manner 
the chords of their sensibility. In plan and disposition, his 
compositions are evidently inferior to those of the sharply 
dialectic’ Bourdaloue, and it is but seldom that he transports 
himself and his hearers to such a giddy height as Bossuet 
could do. But, in contrast with the} pomp of language char- 
acteristic of theflatter,{he,is usually distinguiohed by noble 
simplicity, and if he lacks, too, the cogent argumentation of 
the former, he moves and affects sometimes the more deeply. 
He reminds us less of a dazzling sun than of a pensive moon- 
light, concealed behind fleecy evening clouds; and now and 
then it seems as if a tear trembles in the voice that, when oc- 
casion offers, fears not to reprove, with suitable earnestness, 
the degeneracy of his time. His profound knowledge of the 
human heart enables him to touch it in its most vulnerable 
points, and the manifold calamities connected with the last 
period of the reign of Louis the Great, contributed not a lit- 
tle to heighten the effect of his preaching. His personal 
character too was such as to secure love as well as esteem. 
Where ecclesiastical discussion prevailed, he was the apostle 
of peace. Where failure of the crops disappointed the hope of 
the husbandman, he was the friend and advocate of the poor ; 
where he was elevated to the seat of honor, he was the most 
polite, but also the most modest of men. Hispulpit delivery, 
less rapid than that of Bourdaloue, excelled in agreeableness 
and naturalness. His style may not roar like the resistless 
mountain torrent, yet like the limpid brook between grass 
and flowery banks it hastened gently but incessantly forward. 
It is known that Massillon, especially in the last mentioned 
respect, bestowed great care on his compositions, and is ex- 
tolled on account of it by his biographers, so that it is ac- 
counted a peculiar merit in him, that he employed only two 
weeks in the composition of a single discourse. The ten Lent 
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sermons, written in the course of six weeks, show that he 
could do it even in less time. The opportunity afforded him 
to repeat the same discourse in other places before a differ- 
ent audience, could also be improved to give them, especially 
as to form, the highest possible perfection. Though his 
memory was weak, he patiently submitted to the toil neces- 
sary to recite verbatim what he had carefully written, and he 
was accustomed to call those compositions the best which cost 
him in this respect the least exertion. As to his delivery, let 
us listen to the acccount given by a cotemporary: “ He as- 
cended the sacred desk like a man who has maturely consid- 
ered his subject. He has no sooner made his appearance than 
his serious countenance intimates the sublimity and impor- 
tance of the truth to which he is about to direct the attention 
of his audience. He has not yet unsealed his lips, and already 
he has the control of his hearers. He finally speaks, but not 
as an orator, who has come to deliver in an artificial manner 
an address with which he has burdened his memory. Every- 
thing issues as it were spontaneously from an ever-flowing 
spring. He speaks out of the abundance of his heart, while 
it seems as if the truth with which he is wholly filled, he could 
no longer contain. An inward fire consumes him; he must 
seek an egress for it and let the flames strike outward. And 
nothing in him is unanimated; everything speaks, everything 
persuades, everything affects, everything melts, everything 
pours conviction and feeling into the soul; and all this was 
with Masiillon no effect of art—no, it was a natural talent 
that enabled him to speak the truth with vivacity and em- 
phasis, because he felt it himself!” 

We venture reluctantly, after so high a eulogy, to point 
out what seems to us to have been a weak side of Massillon’s 
eloquence. It consists briefly in this, that he was unable to rise 
above the spirit of his age, which demanded that the Gospel 
should as far as possible be conformed to a rhetoric not at 
call Christian in its origin and being. We thankfully apppre- 
ciate the powerful testimony that he bore in favor of many a 
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often spoke a fitting word at a seasonable hour. But it is, 
we know no better word, the exclusively academical and scho- 
lastical element in all his sermons, that makes them, in many 
respects, less adapted to be models of an eloquence which 
seeks its ideal higher still than in the Athenian market or in 
the Roman forum. Even Massillon, though in less degree 
than his predecessors, makes us in the midst ot his admirers 
think of our Lord’s question: “ But what went ye out for to 
see? A man clothed in soft raiment? Behold they that 
wear soft clothing are in kings’ houses.” Less is there in his 
and their appearance that reminds us of the following ques- 
tion: ‘But what went ye out for to see! A prophet ?” 
“Something wholly different from a prophet,” we should be 
almost inclined to answer, when we so often meet with the 
most courtly obsequiousness, where we desired the most in- 
trepid boldness, or see the sacred pulpit converted into a 
chair of dry morality, placed almost out of all relation to 
the life-giving doctrine of faith. It is in our estimation no 
special honor to the Racine of the pulpit, as Massillon has 
justly been styled, that he, called to preach before a royal 
child, does not above all things endeavor to point him to the 
sublimity of the person or the greatness of the work of the 
Lord Jesus, but even on Good Friday rather remains stand- 
ing by Pilate and Caiaphas, in order to exhibit to him a pic- 
ture of the passions of the great, and of the snares in which 
they entangle the weak. We shall not complain of it, that his 
funeral discourses and eulogies, the masterpieces with Bos- 
suet, are in comparison with all his other compositions far the 
weakest. ‘To praise is an onerous and delicate task, where it 
is done in conformity with truth; an unauthorized one, where 
it is done more or less in conflict with it. We admire the 
tact with which he begins his homage to the deceased Louis 
the Great: ‘‘ Dieu seul est grand, mes fréres,” and cheerfully 
forgive him for covering the sins of this prince with the man- 
truth; the attractive exhibition which he has made of many a 
duty; the worthy manner not to say more, in whieh he so 
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tle of charity. But why in so high a tone pronounce him 
blessed, when, after such a life, silence was a duty enjoined 
by Christian wisdom. Why, carried away by the spirit of 
adulation, exhibit the errors of his reign as so many benefits, 
and extol even the abominations, growing out of the revoca- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, as proofs of pious zeal? With 
the greatest desire to place inestimable benefits in the full 
light of history, we can hardly wish that the matter and 
form of evangelical preaching should be wholly regulated by 


the example of these men, who are esteemed to be “pillars” 


in the temple of sacred eloquence. The rhetorician over- 
shadows now and then the orator, the orator the preacher; 
the desire to please manifests itself but too often above the 
endeavor to lead sinners to repentance. And each member of 
this triumvirate serves, in his turn, as renewed proof how diffi- 
cult it is, even at the luxurious court, to be “‘a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ.” Were it devolved upon us to decide,"we 
should award the palm of sacred eloquence, not to the 
youngest, but to the oldest of the renowned triumvirate. 
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ART. VIII—THE NATIONAL POLITY IS THE NORMAL TYPE OF 
MODERN GOVERNMENT. 
[A FRAGMENT. |] 
By Francis Lreper, LL. D. 

As the City-State was the normal type of free communities 
in antiquity, and as the Feudal System was one of the normal 
types of government in the middle ages, so is the National 
Polity the normal type of our own epoch; not indeed Cen- 
tralism. 

Large nations have been formed out of the fragmentary 
peoples on the continent of Europe, England alone dating the 
blessing of a national polity over a thousand years back ; 
others are in the act of forming; others, already existing, are 
carrying out more distinctly or establishing more firmly the 
national element of their polities. For this reason, and be- 
cause the existence of many nations deeply influences our 
civilization, the present period will be called the National Pe- 
riod. It began plainly when so many other great things be- 
gan—in the middle of the 15th century, but the process of 
Nationalization concerning the languages and the literature 
of the different countries commenced at an earlier time. 

The three main characteristics of the political development 
which mark the modern epoch, are : 

The National Polity; 

The general endeavor to define more clearly, and to extend 
more widely, Human Rights and Civil Liberty; 

And the decree which has gone forth that many Leading 
Nations shall flourish at one and the same time, plainly dis- 
tinguished from one another, yet striving together, with one 
Public Opinion, under the protection of one Law of Nations 
and in the bonds of one common moving Civilization. 

The Universal Monarchy, whether purely political or cou- 
pled with the Papacy; a single Leading Nation ; Confedera- 
cies of petty sovereigns; a Civilization confined to one spot, 
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or one portion of the globe—all these are obsolete, insufficient 
for the demands of advanced civilization; and attempts at 
their renewal are ruinous. 

In ancient times one people always swayed and led. Hence 
the simplicity of chronological tables presenting the events of 
that time ; and all ancient states were short-lived. Once de- 
clinining they never recovered. Their course was that of 
the projectile—a rise—a maximum—a precipitate descent. 
Modern nations are long-lived and possess recuperative en- 
ergy, wholly unknown to antiquity. They could neither be 
the one, nor possess the other without national existence and 
comprehensive polities, and without the Law of Nations, as 
we know it now, which is the manly idea of Self-Government 
applied to a number of independent nations in close relation 
with one another. 

The civilized nations have come to form a community of 
nations under the restraint and protection of the Law of Na- 
tions which rules vigore divino—they draw the chariot of civil- 


a tion abreast as the ancient steeds drew the car of victory. 
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ART. IX. NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 
THEOLOGY. 


The Atonement. By Rev. ArncuiBaLD ALEXANDER Honee, D. D., Professor in 
the Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. That view of the nature and extent of Atonement, 
which generally prevails in the Old School Presbyterian Church, is fully and 
ably presented in this volume. It is. on the whole, the most complete expo- 
sition and defense of that view which has been gems: in this country, not 
unworthy, as a theological essay, to take rank alongside the works of the 
author’s father and of the late Dr. Alexander. As expounding the Old School 
view, we see no objection, so far as that point is concerned, to its publication 
by the Old School Board, even at the present juncture. For that view is un- 
doubtedly one of the historical phases of the Reformed theology. 

It has been said thas this volume was published by the Board asa kind of 
theological ultimatum on this question; and that its publication, in the midst of 
negotiations for reunion, is, at least, inopportune. But we can not think that 
the Old School Board meant any thing of this kind; nor would they have 
authority to do this. The work, we understand, was virtually accepted before 
the appointment of the Committees on Reunion. It was, for the most part, 
written in a different state of things from that now more happily prevailing. 
But still it does contain some statements about New School doctrines, and 
about new School men, which ought to be essentially modified, if not omitted, 
provided reunion be accomplished. It gives an exposition of what it terms 
“the governmental theory,” and which it implies to be the New School theory, 
which, we are certain, in some of its features, would be as unanimously repu- 
diated by the New School as by the Old; and it contains statements about the 
views ef New School men, unsupported by evidence, which ought not to stand. 


For example, on p. 39, it is implied that Mr. Barnes, by “the vicarious suffer- 
ings of Christ,” means “ nothing more than that he suffered in our behalf, for 
our benefit;” and on another page it is said, without proof adduced, that he and 
others “ materially depart from the true faith as to the natute of the Atone- 


ment,” p. 351. This belongs to the strife of the Schools, and could not be 
published by authority if the Schools are reunited. It is doing injustice to a 
noble name, honored and venerated in the whole of the New School. And 
there is no need of these personal allusions in a volume setting forth the Old 
School views; it is equally orthodox, and less objectionable, without them. 

We can not suppose that either the authorjor the Board of Publication meant 
that the views and definitions of this volume, as to the extent and nature of the 
Atonement, are those which alone can be recognized in the Presbyterian 
Church. The author, in his Preface, speaks of his work as containing “ the 
unquestionable and only legitimate interpretation of her standards.” To this 
we can not subscribe. We accept “ the standards,” but there are definitions 
and statements in this volume which we can not accept as final, and which no 
ecclesiastical authority has a right, under those standards, to impose upon us. 
There have been questions raised, since the Confession was written, to which it 
does not reply, and to which this volume does reply. There have been dis- 
cussions and distinctions as to the nature of justice and of punishment, to 
which neither the Confession nor the Catechisms furnish a direct answer; and 
which this volume attempts to answer; and which are somewhat differently (as 
to form rather than substatce) answered by almost all New School men. Now, 
such definitions and distinctions being inferences or deductions from, or ex- 
planations and theories about, the doctrines as set down in the Confession, can 
not, of course, have the same symbolical and binding authority with the stand- 
ards themselves. We may cordtally accept the doctrinal statements of the Con- 
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ession, and yet hesitate about or deny certain interpretations of 1t, ard think 
some other explanation better. 

But, yet, we also believe that this volume may be fairly used to show that, 
when each side fully explains its meaning, and modifies its statements to reply 
to objections, the two Schools are nearer together than the disputants aud pole- 
mics on both sides are willing to allow. For the Old School ascribes to the 
New, theories and positions which the latter well nigh unanimously rejects; and 
the New School does the same, in part, in respect to the Old School. The Old 
School says that Christ bore the strict, literal penalty of the law, in all its rigor, 
in our stead, and that, if he did not, there is no expiation; but, when pressed 
with objections, it says, that He did not bear the same penalty in degree, or even 
in quality, but still he bore the penalty, just so far as such a Person in such a 
position could bear it; and we do not suppose that any New School man would 
object to this, excepting on the score of indefiniteness. On the other hand, the 
New School, even while denying that Christ bore the strict penalty of the law, 
(for he means by penalty, personal guilt’, still says, that the sufferings He 
did endure answered precisely the same ends, so far as upholding the authority 
of the law and expressing God’s hatred of sins are concerned, as would have 
been gained by the literal infliction of the penalty on the culprit himself. To 
which the Old School man replies,_-how can God’s hatred of sin be expressed 
otherwlse than by inflicting penal evils? And in this general and objective 
sense of penal evil we do not see why Christ’s death may not be called penal; 
what the New School man is anxious to deny is. that Christ suffered penalty in 
the strict sense of distirbutive justice (as he understands it), viz., in a subjective 
and personal sense, as something which he deserved. Neither Old or New 
School man would say directly or unqualifiedly that Christ was punished as a 
sinner. Even the Old School man uses the phrase “penalty of the law” as 
applied to Christ’s vicarious sufferings, in the sense of general and not of dis- 
tributive (or subjective and personal) justice. 

The discussion turns mnch on this point; and we regret that Dr. Hodge has 
not gone into it more fully. He seems to imply that Christ suffered in the sense 
of “ distributive justice;” yet he nowhere tells us just what he means by dis- 
tributive justice. He denies that Christ suffered the same penalty in “kind” 
and “degree;” but the penalty in “kind” and “degree” is just what the New 
School men mean by penalty in the sense of distributive justice. And if this is 
not distributive justice, what is distributive justice? The difference is very 
much in definitions. 

Professor Hodge says (p. 28): “We say that Christ suffered the very penalty 
of the law, not because he suffered, in the least, the same kind, much less the same 
degree, of suffering as was penally due those for whom he acted, because that is 
not not at all necessary to the idea of penalty.” (The Italics are ours). And yet 
he goes on in thesame connection to say that,“as our sins were punished in strict 
rigor of justice in him, the penal demands of the law upon his people were eztin- 
guished, because his sufferings sustained precisely the same legal relations that our 
sufferings in person would have done,” etc. Now “ penalty,” etc., in these pas- 
sages is manifestly used in different senses—one general, in the sense in which 
Christ endured it; another specific and personal, in the sense of what the sinner 
himself deserves. And there is a contradiction involved, unless there bea pro- 
per distinction between general and distributive justice. Christ did not endure 
remorse of conscience or eternal death; yet, are not these a part of the penalty 
in the strict rigor of justice?” 

While we hold the distinction between general and distributive justice to be 
valid and necessary; yet we also grant, that there is a radical, and not merely a 
formal difference between the Old and New School views on this point, when 
general justice is defined as essentially, in its very idea, different from distribu- 
tive justice; when it ceases to be justice and becomes mere benevolence; when 
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it is sa'd to have ultimate regard to happiness and not to holiness. There is a 
fundamental difference, when happiness, and not righteousness is made the con- 
trolling idea; and when the atoning work of Christ is brought under ~ general 
justice ” in this sense, as an expedient, or a matter of expediency, in relation 
simply to the general goo”. Justice, righteousness, holiness—is ultimate; and 
love, even divine love, and divine love, even in redeeming, must meet the de- 
mands, and work through the forms, and satisfy the ends of that essential holi- 
ness, without which there is neither proper moral law, nor areal moral govern- 
ment, nor an ubiding moral destiny. And as this holiness or justice makes the 
vital substance of the law (which is the expression of God’s holy will). and us 
that law is binding on all moral beings, and as the only conceivable end of a 
moral government is to secure the supremacy of that holiness which the law 
enjoins, so, too, the atoniag work of Christ must come under that law, for it 
must be adapted to secure the same end, siace no other or hither is conceiv- 
able. Christ, as our Greai High Priest, was made of a woman, and made under 
the ‘aw. that he might redeem them that are under the law. 

The heart of the difference as to the nature of the atonement is in the 
underlying e.hical theory ; and not in the distinction between general and 
distributive justice, properly defined. And, es to the ethical theory, we do 
not know any prominent New Schooi may who makes happiness to be 
the ouly good, or who denies the position that sin is intrinsically ill-deser- 
ving, and as such demands punishment. As to the «ztent of the Atonement, 
taking into view the qualifications and concess'ons which Professor Hodge 
makes, there does not seem to be any radical difference vetween the two 
Schools ; the difference runs back simply into the strictly theological and 
scholastic distinctions about ihe order of the decrees and the precise terms 
of the covenant of redemption. Dr. Hodge objects to ihe phrase “ limited 
atonement,’ as au incorrect statement of the Old School view. He says, 
(p. 343): “The expiatory work of Christ is (a) exactly adapted indiffer- 
ently io each and every ‘man ; (b) is sufficient for all; (c) is offered in good 
faith to each man to whom the gospel comes; (d) ii removes all legal ob- 
stacles out of God's way to ihe salvation of any one indifferently whom he 
pleases ; (e) ii makes salvatiou in an objective sense possible to every one 
to whom it is offered, if he has, or as soon as be obtains the necessary subject- 
ive condition, faith.”’ And he elsewhere implies that it enhances the guilt of those 
who reject it. Manifestly, with these explanations, so far as preaching the 
Gospel is concerned, it is the same as if it were general and not limited. On 
the jace of it, it is, and must be, a proclamation to all men. 

But still he claims that it is ‘‘ definite” in its “ design ;” that in the covenant 
between the Father and the Son, it was ‘‘designed” to be applied only to the 
elect. ‘That it was designed to be applied to the elect, and that this was in the 
“‘covenant,” is doubtless true ; but that this was its sole design, that nothing 
but this was contained in the covenant, who can say? Since the atonement 
is conceded to be sufficient for all; since, as is conceded, it ** removes all legal 
obstacles o1t of the way’ of the salvation of any orall men “ indifferently ;” 
since it is to be offered freely and fully to all—who knows, who can say, but 
that in ‘‘ the covenant” it was also “ designed” to be thus general in its bear- 
ings on all inen, as well as particular in relation to God’s people? All that 
we can possibly know about tke terms of the “covenant” (since we were not 
present and no specific protocol has been published) is, from the effects there- 
of, as s2en in Scripture and history. And if there are general, as well as spe- 
cific relations of the atonement undeniably unfolded in Scripture and in history 
why may not this have have been embraced in the original terms of the com- 
pact? At any rate, the whole controversy between the Schools on this point 
is narrowed down to the question, whether “design” is to be taken solely in a 
specific, or also in a general sense. And as to the “ consentof the church” on 
this point—there is no question whatever, that the idea of a general,and not 
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of a limited atonement, has been the faith of the churchjin all ages. Neither the 
the Greek nor the Latin church, nor the Lutheran, nor the Reformed of Germany 
and France, nor the Anglican church, nor the English Nen-comformists, nor 
the New England Congregationalists, nor the Baptists, nor the Methodists, nor 
a large part of the Presbyterian Church, nor the United Presbyterians of Scot- 
land, nor any New School man we know of. accepts the dogma. The best the- 
ologians of the Church of Scotland say to-day, that it is an open question so far 
as our standards are concerned. To erect it into a standard of Prebyterian 
orthodoxy is to do violence to the faith of Christendom. It came into the 
church by deduction from certain assumed theologicical premises, and not by 
induction from the plain declarations of the Bible. 

We intended to comment more at length on some other points in Dr. Hodge’s 
work: but our space forbids. What he writes against the * Moral Influence’ 
and ‘‘ Happiness” theori forcible, pertinent and timely. His view of the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament, in relation to the atonement is excellent and 
satisfactory. On our real ‘‘ union with Christ” as involved in his work, we 
cordially agree with him ; and also in his view of the connection of justifica- 
tion with the atonement, though he sunders the active and passive obedience 
more than do the Scriptures or our Standards. And as to the “ vicarious” na- 
ture of Christ’s work, and as to its being properly a “satisfaction to Divine 
justice,’’ we agree with him, bearing in mind the distinction already insisted 
upon. The chapter upon the *‘immediate imputation” of Adam’s Sin is rather 
an interpolation, and is hardly just to his co-professor, Dr. Shedd, also of the 
O\d School. But these Old School men must fight outtheir difficulties amon 
themselves. 

The work as a complete treatise, suffers somewhat from the fact that parts 
of it were just written for a weekly religious journal. This has made repeti- 
tions almost unavoidable, and has had its effect on the mode and order of 
treating the topics. If Dr. Hodge would only revise his book, and allow New 
School men the benefit of their disclaimers, and avoid personal references, 
and study thoroughly the distinction between general and distributive justice, 
he might be a burning and shining light in the doctrine of the Atonement. 
But even as it is, he has made it manifest, that the difference between the two 
Schools is one of degree and not of kind. 


ta 
t=] 


Ante-Nicene Christian. Library. Vols. V. VI. Irnen us, vol. I, translated by 
Rev. A. Roberts, D. D., and Rev. W. H. Rumbaut. Jiippolytus, Refulation of Al 
Heresies, translated by Rev.S D. F. Salmond. Edinburgh: Clark. New York: 
Scribner & Co. 1868. In these two new volumes of Clark’s Library we have 
the two most important works of ancient times upon the Heresies of the early 
ages. The volume of I[renzus contains the first three Books, and a part of the 
fourth, of his treatise against the Heresies—to be completed in another volume, 
The Refutation of all the Heresies, probably by Hippolytus, is one of the most 
remarkable remains of the third century, long supposed to be lost. recovered 
about twenty five years since, and at first published at Oxford, in 1851, as a work 
of Origen. It is now generally ascribed to Hippolytus, Bishop at Rome. Since 
its publication it has been largely used byall church historians, and is indispens- 
able to a critical knowledge of the state of the church in the first part of the 
third century. The translators of these works aim at entire fidelity to the 
original rather than at a flowing version. The Introductions, and critical dis- 
cussions of doubtful or disputed points, might easily and profitably be exe 
tended. 

We are glad to see that this Ante-Nicene Library is received with so much 
favor. It deserves hearty encouragement. The volumes are brought out in 
substantial style. 


20 
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Sermons upon Several Occasions. By Ronert Sovrn. D. D. In Five Volumes. 
Vol. 11. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1867. (In the Library of Old English 
Divines, edited by Dr. Shedd.) We have already frequently commended this 
Library; and we need not commend the Sermons of Dr. South. Pregnant in 
matter, felicitous and studied in style, sharp with sarcasm, enlivened by wit, 
and definite in their theology, they are worthy of careful study, and attractive 
to all who love the masculine thoughts and theology of the most productive 
p:riod of the English church. Hurd & Houghton’s edition bids fair to be the 
very best of these Sermons of Dr. South. 


Theological Index. References to the Principal Works in Every Department or 
Religious Literature. By Howarp Matcoim, D. D., LL. D. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln. 1868. Dr. Malcolm’s work, compiled with much labor and research, 
contains twenty thousand references, alphabetically arranged under two thou- 
sand heads. Of course, in respect to such an Index, covering so vast a field, 
there is always room for the questions, why certain well known and important 
works are omitted, and why others, of inferior value, are included. No one 
man, and no one book, can give the whole literature of theology. Dr. Malcolm’s 
volume will supplement similar works; and it is a fair basis for a more com- 
plete Index. The alphabetical arrangement will be found a convenience on 
many topics; though we think that a systematic arrangement like that of Winer, 
is decidedly preferable. Many of the references are very general, simply to an 
author’s works, without date or volume. The modern German, French, and to 
some extent the English, literature has not been very fully explored. Yet it 
contains a large mass of references which will give important hints and aids to 
students, and save them much labor. As the motto to the volume says: Scire 
ubi aliquid possis invenire, magna pars eruditionis est. 


El-Bib: God and Man by the Light of Nature. A Sketch in Outline. Chicago: 
Meyers and Chandler. 1868. The aim of the writer of this thoughtful volume 
is to devise proofs of the being, character and government of God from the consti- 
tution of man; and also to construct an argument for the divinity of Christ from 
the characters of man and God. It is intended, in part, to meet the difficulties 
of the sceptical; and to do this by putting the argument for Christianity upon 
some new grounds. The general heads of the work are, the Laws of Social 
Relationship, Man in Society, Concerning Jesus of Nazareth. All in man and 
in God culminates in Christ. He is the centre and crown of the system. New 
points of view are opened under several ofthe topics, and the spirit and method 
of the book are good. A Swedenborgian tendency is manifest in some of the 
statements and conclusions, but this is not obtruded. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


A Dictionary of the Bible; comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, 
etc. With Numerous Illustrations and Maps. Edited by Wriu1aM Smrra, LL.D. 
Hartford: J. B. Burr & Co., 1868. pp. 776. This is a reprint, with additional 
illustrations, of the abridgment of Dr. Smith’s larger Dictionary. This abridg- 
ment is said in the Preface to be by Dr. Smith himself, and it is especially in- 
tended for teachers and scholars, and family use. It is a handsome, solid and 
remarkably cheap volume: the best abridgment of the best Bible Dictionary. It 
deserves the widest circulation. 

The ninth part of Dr. Hackerr’s American edition of the larger Dictionary of 
Dr. Smith, has been published by Hurd & Houghton. This begins the second 
volume. In many respects this edition is preferable to the English. We are 
happy to hear that it is meeting with decided encouragement. This is the 
critic’s and student’s edition. 
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A Suggestive Commentary on St. Luke. By Rev. W. H. Van Dorey. 2 vols. 
New York: Appleton & Co., 1868. This commentary is made up on a peculiar 
plan, which has some advantages for those who want to get at the facts and 
opinions in the readiest form. What is said is in the way of hints, catch-words, 
suggestions, in the briefest sentences,—hardly ever exceeding a line each. 
There are also critical notes on the text, and references to recent as well as 
older writers. A great deal of reading and information is condensed into the 
smallest compass. It is a useful and suggestive book for reference and study. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS LITERATURE. 


Light and Truth; or Bible Thowjhts and Themes. Old Testament. By Hora- 
Tius Bonar, D.D. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1868. Dr. Bonar's works 
all breathe a sound and healthful evangelical spirit, while they are eminently 
free from the mere technicalities of theology. His expositions of Scripture are 
clear, popular and effective. In this volume he illustrates eighty-four passages 
from the Old Testament in a concise manner and with a practieal aim. There 
is no affectation of originality either in his interpretations or in his style. He 
speaks directly to the heart and conscience. None can read the volume without 
spiritual benefit. It is brought out in an attractive exterior. 


Memories of Olive. By J. R. Macpvrr, D. D. New York: Carter & Bros. 
1868. With a good illustration of the Mount of Olives, and its prominent lo- 
calities. This is a companion volume to Dr. Macduff’s “Memories of Gennes- 
aret,’’ of which nineteen thousand have been published, and to his “ Memories 
of Bethany.”’ now in its thirty-sixth thousand. His writings are largely sought 
for, and with good reason. They are not only eloquent and earnest, but they 
are faithful in interpretation, and vivid in the delineation of scenes,events and 
persons. A familiarity with the localities heightens the effect of his descriptive 
passages. This work seems to us to be quite equal in merit and interest to the 
previous volumes, which have had such marked success. 


The Word. The Star out of Jacob. By the Author of ‘‘ Dollars and Cents.” 
New York: Carters. 1868. With a large number of illustrations, prepared 
by the Engraving Class at the Women’s School of Design. This is the third 
volume of that interesting and instructive series of books on “ The Word,” pre- 
paring by the Misses Warner, and it fully sustains the high character of the 
work. It tefers to the early scenes and events in the life of Christ, and, in a 
simple narrative, by questions and answers, it brings out all the main points 
clear)y and fully. Every statement is the result of careful study, and nothing 
is left to mere imagination. In this respect it isa model book. The plan is 
ingenious and well carried out. 


The Weaver Boy who became a Missionary. The Life and Labors of Davip 
Livincstone. By H.G. Apams. New York: Carters. 1868. While conjec- 
tures and reports are rife in respect to the fate of Dr. Livingstone, this account 
of his noble and remarkable career, well and simply told, is opportune and 
welcome. It deserves a wide circulation. 


Nearing Home. Comforts and Counsels for the Aged. Compiled for the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 464. This handsome, 
clearly printed volume, contains an admirable selection, from a great variety 
of sources, in both prose and verse, of words of counsel, comfort and encourag- 
ment for Christians who are nearing their heavenly home. Some of the most 
honored names in English, Scotch and American literature are put under con- 
tribution. It is enough to say of the work, thatit fully answers ils design. 
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A Week with Jesus, or Lessons Learned in his Co npony. By Joun M. Lowrte, 
D. D., Fort Wayne, Ind. Presbyterian Board bf Publication. Dr. Lowrie is 
well known by his valuable works on the “ Hebrew Lawgiver,”’ and * Adam and 
his Times.” This volume, prepared, in part, when the author was cut off from 
active labor, is full of the spirit of the Master. and brings the reader into close 
communion with the very miad of Christ. Such meditation, so simply and 
earnestly presented, can not fail to do good. Whatever leads us nearer to 
Christ takes us further from self and the world. 


The Presbyterian Board also publishes a charming allegory by Dr. Sutevps, 
Professor ai Nassau Hall, Princeton, entitled The Book of Remembrance, or New 
Year's Gift; an auimated and interestiog story, entitled Ouak-Mol, by Rev. M. 
Bakek, illustrating scenes and phases of Western Life; and the Shiaming Light, 
a suitable volume for young Christians. 


Che American Tract Society, New York, has published a good story, called 
Purpose, by the Author of *‘ Paul Venner,”’ etc; and some excellent Lectures to 
Young Men, by WiLLiAM GuEst. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Hlistory of the United Netherlands: from the Death of William the Silent to 
the Twelve Years’ Truce—1609. By Joun Lorarop Moriey, DV. C. L. Vols. 
Ill. IV. 1589-1609. New York: Harpers. 1868. In these volumes Mr. Motley 
brings to a conclusion, for the present, his admirable and finished work upon 
the United Netherlands; promising, for his next subject, to narrate the history of 
the Thirty Years’ war, ending with the Religious Peace of 1648. His choice 
of an epoch was excellent; and his brilliant execution of his task puts him 
among the few really great historical writers of modern English iterature. He 
understands fuliy the art of Historical composition, while he is never troubled 
by any adventitious rules. He has honored our own coantry, as well as Hol- 
land, by his faithful studies, and by his elaborate treatment of his vast materi- 
als. In describing campaigns, sieges, and naval engagements; in drawing the 
portraiture of persons, as of William, and Maurice, and barneveit, and Grotius, 
and, above all, Philip I; in his reflections upon the causes aed conse quences 
of events; in his justice to all, even those from whom he differs, and his gen- 
erous recognition of merit wherever found; in his power to reproduce faithtully 
and vividly the scenes and actors of the past and make them live again upon 
the historic canvas,—in all these respects he is a master in his art, and thus has 
fairly won the fame which is so unanimously accorded to bim. 

At some future time we hope to show more in detail what he has accom- 
plished. But now we must content ourselves with a brief extract; in which be 
speaks of the religious faith which animated those noble and sturdy Holland- 
ers, who fought the batile of religious and civil freedom, not for themselves 
alone, but also for us. He says, ‘* we should be false to our faith in human pro- 
gress did we not acknowledge our debt of gratitude to the hot gospeilers of 
England and Holland. The doctrine of predestination, the consciousness of 
being chosen soldiers of Christ, inspired those puritans, who founded the com- 
monwealths of England, of Holland, and of America, with a contempt of toil, 
danger and death, which enabled them to accomplish things almost super- 
natural. * * * The early puritan atleast believed. The very intensity of his 
belief made him—all unconsciously to himself, and narrowed as was his view 
of his position—the great instrument by which the widest human liberty was 
to be gained for all mankind.” 


The Mussacre of St. Bartholomew. Preceded by a History of the Religious 
Wars in the Reign of Charles IX. By Henry Wuire. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Bros. 1868. Mr. White espouses the view of Rankin, 
Coquerel and others, that the Massacre of St. Bartholomew was not a long 
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premeditated plot, ‘but a momentary spasm of mingle] terror and fanaticism, 
caused by the unsuecess!ul attempt to murder Coligny.” He brings to the 
illustration of the subject a large mass of documents. gathered from a great 
variety of sources, in part the fruit of his personal researches among man- 
uscripts, and all showing faithful investigation. Many new points of view and 
side lights are thus gained—without altering the general character of the hor- 
rible tr gedy Ever Charles LX and Catherine de ledicis are shown to have 
some good qualities : ouly, by contrast, heighten th infamy of 
their plots and atroc 3. White’s volume furnishes very valuable addi- 
tions to our knowledge of this period. It is a fitting companion book, even 
more thoroughly studied, to Smiles’ Huguenots. It is published in an excel- 
lent and solid dress 


History of the Thirt Congress of the United St . By Wrens H. 
Barnes, A. M. With portraits. New York: Harper & Brothers. From the 
slight examination we have been able to give this substantial work, received 
just as our number is closed, we should judge that it was a judicious and faith- 
ful account of the acts of one of the most important of our national Congresses. 
The who Reconstruction Policy passes in review, with the documents and 
copious extracts from the debates. It contains a large number of portraits, be- 
ginning with the clear and firm face of the Speaker of the House 


History of the Westmins'er Assembly of Divines. By the Rev. W. M. Hetuer- 
INGTON. New York: Carters. 1868 A seasonable reissue of a standard work, 
the best on the subject. Just now, it will be profitable to read about what the 
Presbyterians of the Ass« mbly tried to effect in the way of General Protestant 


Union, including the continenta! churches pp i ue 


] 
Annals of the United States Christi Commission By Rev. Lemuvet Moss, 
Home Secretary to the Commission. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1868. 
With an excellent likeness of Geo. H. Stuart, President of the Commision. This 
solid volume is got up in the 
sents a faithful and detailed ac¢ f of » great philanthropic achieve- 
ments of our late war. The discouragements and trials, as well as the noble 
and beneficient results of this Commission, are fully described with the docn- 
mentary evidence as to the facts. Mr. Stuart, of course, appears, as he was, the 
life and soul of this movement. 


graphy, etc., and it pre- 


Sanitary Institutions during the Austro-Prussian-lalian C nflict By Tnos. W:- 
Evans, M. D. Third edition. Paris. 1868. Dr. Evans has done much for our 
country and its good repute in Paris, by his ‘‘ History of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion,” and other writings, and by his indefatigable personal exertions. This 
new volume from his penshows what has been done for sanitary reliefin the recent 
European campaigns, and the effect in Europe of the example of our commis- 
sions. It is a valuable work. 

Memoir of Grorce W. Betuune, D.D. By Rev. A. R. Van Nest, D. D. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1867. Dr. Bethune was a marked man, of decided in- 
dividuality, strong convictions, and varied talents. His personal influence was 
always great. He wasa well-read theologian, firmly attached to the Reformed 
faith, a good classical scholar, and his attainments in general literature were 
ofa high order. He was also an eloquent man. Some of his occasional ad- 
dresses, in stirring times, rank foremost for their immediote effect. At the 
same time, he was a most genial companion, open-hearted, humorous, instruc- 
tive and sympathetic. None who knew him will ever forget or undervalue his 
influence. Occasionally, as to details and measures, he may have erred; but his 
instincts and principles were large-hearted and right. Dr. Van Nest’s memoir 
will be valued by all who knew him, and will give to others a candid and just 
estimate of his character and accomplishments. 


[Notices of other books are necessarily laid over ] 
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ART THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


REMARKS ON SaaptAs’ ARaBic VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 
BY DR. M. GRUNBAUM. 


In the following I would allow myself to make a few remarks concern- 
ing the Arabic trans'ation made by Saadias and ovhers, which was spoken 
of in the psa number of this Review, p. 143. 

Gaon is the same word as the Hebrew Gav. (Gesen. Thes. p. 253) but 
with quite a different signification. The tithe Gaon wou'd best be ren- 
dered by Excellency (excellent) or Emonency. 

The translation of Isaiah, made by Saadias. was edited by Pa las. 1790. 
Gesenius, who for his own use copied the MS. translation of Job, quotes 
it very often in his Commentary upon Isaiah. 

The statement, “an extremely literal adherence to the Hebrew” can not 
be applied to the translation of Saadias. He is, on tne contrary, not literal 
enough. Instead of Canaan (Gen. ix, 25) he says “the father of Canaan.” 
Especially in those passages where God isspoken of in an anthropomorphic 
form, Saa‘lias translates in a paraphrastic manner. Another peculiarity 
of his consists in rendering sometimes Hebrew words by like-sounding 
Arabic words, although the sense may not be exactly the sime, but only 
allied to the original meaning.” 

These peculiarities of Saadias are largely spoken of by another Arabic 
translator (quoted inSchnurrer’s Diss. Phil. Crit), byG senius in his Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, by Mank in the French Bib'e of Cahn, by Haneberg, 
(Miinch. Abhandlungen) who at the same time gives an extract from 
Saacdias’ translation of the Psalms, by Ewald, who likewise gives exam- 
ples out of the Psalms, and—not last but first of all—by socke in vol. 
vi, of the Polyglot Bible, who besides gives (from p. 

“varizw lectiones” of the different editions and manuscripts. 

The renowned Arabic author, Masudi, the author of the “ Meadows of 
Gold” (quoted by De Sacy, Chrest. Arab. I, 356, 2 ed.) speaks ia very high 
terms of Saadias, or Said, as he calls him.t In the same way the other 
writers express themselves, making alowance for the ]’serty Saadias 
sometimes takes with the original te xt. As Saadias was rps sinted not 
only with the Arabic literature but also with the language the Mish- 
nand Gemara, it is not surprising that bis translation is often quoted, 
an is, in some respects, considered as an authority. 

Ibn Ezra, wh in his commentary often quotes “the Gaon” (i. e. 
Saadias) says, (on : Ge en. ii, 1‘) that Saadias wrote his translation in the 





* But it may be that the same word was used in this serse ‘nthe spokea dia- 
lect. Munk, for instance, says, that Saadias trars ates the Hesvew Kasam (Civi- 
nation) by the Arabic word Ka:sam, which has not the same sigrification. But 
some torms of the latter signify, ‘‘To swear,’’ “jusjurardum”’ ete. Now the 
idea of swearing is not so remote Irom hat of enchantmer, or rather conjuration, 
The connection between swearing aud soreery is the same in other lavguages 
Besides, Pococke (Spec. Hist. Ar. p. 327) refers to the Hebrew Kassam in order to 
explain an Arabic expression of the same sound and signification. 


+As the Je ws living’among the Arabians had generally two ns mes, the Arabian 
name of Saadias was Said. ‘‘ Saadias’’ (orrather & Saadjah), ** Said’ ’ and even ** Mas- 
udi” are all of the same root which signifies ‘‘to help, sustain,”’ ete. 
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language of the Ishmaelites (Arabs) and in their writing. It was the 
custom among the Jews (a similar custom among the Christians in Syria 
is mentioned by Niebuhr in his Travels) to write their Arabic works 
with Hebrew letters. Abdullalif (in his “Memoirs of Egypt”) even says 
that Maimonides had expressly forbidden the transcribing of his ‘“ Moreh 
Nebouchim” (Dux Perplexorum) into another writing. It seems that 
Saadias had written his translation and eommentary with Hebrew letters. 
Abulfeda, (born 1273) says—as Pococke quotes him in the preface to vol. 
vi. of the Walton Polygiot—that in his time there was no translation of 
the Bible in Arabic letters, but only in Hebrew letters. This shows, as 
Pococke says, that the translation of Saadia, which at that time did exist, 
was written with Hebrew letters. It seems therefore that Ibn Ezra by 
the word * Writing” means the s'yle or phraseology of the Arabians, or, 
as the passage refers to proper names, he alludes to the manner in which 
Saadias translates the original geographical names bv substitating modern 
names, as he e.g. renders Sichem by Nablus, Mesha by Mecca, etc., in 
order to bring the text nearer to the understanding of the Arabic readers. 

The Arabic translation made by the bishop John seems to be of a 
later time than 719, which is given in the Article (p. 143) as its date. The 
Arabs conquered Spain in the year 711; it is not probable. that after the 
lapse of a few years an Arabic translation was needed. The Mozarabians 
(or Mostarabs) for whose use a “Liturgia Mozarabica” was made, which is 
attributed to the Bishop Isidore of Sevilla—had nearly forgotten their 
native tongue, the so-called Romance. A complaint of their cultivating 
the Arabic lanzuage is expressed in the Espafia Sagrada of Florez (xi, 81). 
But this was at a later period. The translation of Bishop Jobn is men- 
tioned by Antonio,* Cafiest and De Castrot. Butas there existed two 
Bishops of this name, the date of the translation is not to be stated 
exactly Even those who say that the translation was made inthe e rhth 
een ury, as J ly nbail {© nith b bl. Dic , under “ Version ’) wo ild hot place 
it so early as 719. 

R. Jehudah Khayug (the surname El-Fasi is in reference to Fez his 
birthplace) is called by the old authors the “ Head of the Grammarians,” 
but he never translated any part of the Bible, as it seems to be supposed 
in the Article. The Pentateuch in Arabic,in use among the Jews of 
Mauritania, is perhaps the same which was made by a Mauritanian Jew 
and edited by Erpenius (1622). 

While much has been said about Saadias, about Abn-Said (De Sacy in 
the Mem. de l’Acad.), about R. Tauchum (Schnurrer and Pococke), and the 
translations of the historical books ( Roediger, ‘ De Indole,” etc.), nobody 
has as yet paid any attention to the peculiarity of the last mentioned 
translator. It is only Erpenius, who in his preface says a few words 
about his orthography and his provincialisms, but at the same time pre- 
fers his translation to that of Saadias. He says: * * * comperi certe 
eam versionem accuratissimam esse, et palmam etiam eripere Saadianae, 
utut celebri, etc. I would add, that he follows the Rabbinical tradition 
much more than Saadias. He for instance, translates Gen. ii, 8: “ And 
God planted (or had planted) a Garden in Eden from the beginning.” A 
similar translation is given by some of the Greek translators and has even 





* Bibl. Hisp. Vet. I. 483. + Dice. Esp. Ar. pref. p. xi. tBibl. Esp. I, 454, 
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been adopted by Jerome (Quaest. in Genesin). But it is founded upon a 
Rabbinical saying, that the Paradise was created before Heaven and 
Earth were created 

Sometimes both these translators, Arabs Erpenii (as he is generally 
ralled), as well as Saadias, follow the Rabbinical explanation. Both of 
them, e. g. translate the Hebrew name of Ged, Shaddai, (the same as 
some Greek translators) by Kafi, that is, the self-sufficient.* 

As an example of the dialect he uses. I may be allowed to quote one 
passage out of many. The names of the Spanish cilies, rivers, ete., are, 
as every one knows, chiefly of Arabic origin. Guadalquivir means the 
great river, Guadslaxara, the stony river, etc. But the Arabic word for 
river is Nahr; wadi, which occurs so often in descriptions of the Orient, 
signifies a valley, especially a valley with some creek init. It is only in 
the Magrebin—or Mauritanian—dialect that wadi is used in the sense of 
River. Saadias consequently renders River with Nahr, but the Arabs 
Erpen., who lived in Mauritania, renders it with wadi. As the Euphrates 
is called (Gen. xv, 18) “the great river” he translated it by “ Wad el 
Kebir” exactly the same as Gaudalquivir. 

I would add one example of the too strict manner in'which Arabs Erpenii 
translates geographical names. The Dead Sea is called in the Bible, Salt 
Sea, or rather Sea of Salt. Arabs Erpen. renders it literally by “ Salt 
Sea” (Bahr el Milh). But the Arabian word “ Bahr” comprises not only 
sea, but also Lake and River (especially the Nile.) The expression Salt 
Seaf(Bahr e! Milh) is therefore used to signify the Salt water only. Saadias 
translates Salt Sea by ‘‘ Dead Lake,” an expression which also occurs as 
the name of the “ Dead Sea,’ in the Book of the Arabian Geographer 
Edrisi (Climate iii., sect. 5), who besides calls it the Fetid sea, the same 
as Abuifeda (Tab. Syr. p. 9,12, 156), [bn Ol-Wardi (p. 178 ed. Kohler) 
and others.t 


GERMANY, 


Studien und Kritiken. Part II. 1868. Riggenbach, Justification by 
Faith; a clear exposition of the Scriptural doctrine against Romang, 
Hengstenberg and the Roman Catholic theologian, Déllinger. Groos, on the 
idea of Judgment (Krisis) in John. Wahl, Master Eckhart’s Theory about 
the Soul. R6éhricht, the Doctrine of the Logos in John, and in Philo. 
Reviews of Gaab on the Shepherd of Hermas, by Zahn; of Tischendorf’s 
latest work (Appendix, etc.), by Laurent, etc. 








*In the same way the Spanish translation, the so-called Ferrara edition, renders 
the word with “‘Abastado,”’ (from bastar). The same word, ‘‘Abastado’’ is to be 
found in the renowned Spanish poet Luis de Leon, who for his translation of the 
Song of Solomon was imprisoned by the Inquisition. 


+In the Bibl. Diction. of Smith, it is said that itseems that the Jewish writers 
never used the term ‘‘ Dead Sea.’’ But this name occurs in an old Hebrew book, 
quoted by Zunz (Gottesd. Vortr. p. 235). Inthe Talmud the Dead Sea is gener- 
aliy called the Sea of Sodom (the same name is to be found in Edrisi). There is 
especially one place [Tr. Sabbath f. 103), where it is said, {alluding to an often 
mentioned peculiarity of the Dead Sea]: ‘‘ Never did a man sink down in the Sea 
of Sodom.” Modern travelers,as Berggver [Guide des Voy., p. 559] call it also 
** Dead Lake.” 
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Jahrbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. Part]. 1868. Steitz, the Eucharist 
in the Greek Church—a continuation of his learned series of articles. 
Ritschl, Historical Studies on the Christian Doctrine respecting God. 
Pfleiderer, the Strncture of the Eschatological Address in Matth. xxiv. 
Notices of New Books. 

Theologische Quartalschrift. Part1V. 1867. This able Roman Catho- 
lic periodical completes with this number its forty-ninth year. It is the 
best German representative of a decided, yet learned and comparatively 
liberal Catholic tendency. Fr. Frank contributes areview of the notorious 
case of discipline of a “ noble lady” under the Patriarch Nectarius at Con- 
stantinople, in the fourth century, which has animportant bearing on the 
whole subject of private confession in the church. Aug. Rohling, on the 
Marriage of the Prophet Hosea. Kraus, on the alleged Correspondence 
between Paul and Seneca. Hefele, Himpel and others give reviews of 
several recent theological works. 

Theologische Jahresbericht. Von Wilhelm Hauck. Third year. First 
Part. An account of the theological works published in Germany from 
January to March 1867, systematically arranged. This useful periodical 
improves with each number, though too much space is still given to works 
of secondary importance. 

Zeitschrift f. wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1868. Part I. Hanne on the 
Origin of Man—against both supernaturalism and the materialistic and Dar- 
winian theories. Hilgenfeld on the Gospel of Matthew, concluding part. 
H. Rousch, Historical Parallels between the Itala and the (apocryphal) 
Prophecy and Assumption of Moses. 

Zeitsr hrift f. die historische Theologie. Part Il. 1868. Nippold, Con- 
tributions to the Church History of the Netherlands—an instructive ac- 
count of recent works by Professor Moll of Amsterdam, “ the chief Dutch 
church historian,” on the Church History of Holland before the Refor- 
mation, Part 1; of Professor Hoekstra of Amsterdam (a Mennonite) on 
the Anabaptists ; and of Dr. Sepp of Leyden on John Sinstra,a contribu- 
tion to the History of the Dutch Church in the last century, Dr. Sepp 
has written a “History of Theology in Holland, 1787-1858,” issued by 
the Teyler Society. Dr. Herzog of Erlangen gives an interesting account 
of the Family of Calas and Voltaire. Linder on the Persecution of Jere- 
miah Braun of Basle, 1663; and Klemme on John Tennhardt, are the re- 
maining articles. 

Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologie. Part II. 1868. W. Wolff, The 
Doctrine of Eternal Life in the Old Testament. FE. Engelhardt, on the 
Question of the Descent of Christ to Hades; and J. A. F. Richter, on the 
same subject. E. Paret, The Law of Development in the Sphere of Faith, 
second article. The Church in Norway. Theological Bibliography. 

J. Bachmann, The Book of Judges, part first, to be in two volumes; 
the third volume of Baur’s History of Doctrines; Brischar, the Catholic 
Preachers in Germany during the three last centuries, 2 vols; Hefele’s 
History of the Councils, vol. sixth; C. H. Weisse on Paul’s Epistles, a 
posthumous publication; C. Holsten, on the Gospels of Paul and Peter; 
J. Zhishman, The Synods and Episcopate in the Oriental Church ; a new 
edition of the Works of Thomas aKempis, by F. X. Kraus, Vol. 1, Opus- 
cula; B. Neterler, Studies on the Genuineness of the Pentateuch, Part I, 
pp. 162; Dr. B. Hiibler, The Constance Reformation and the Concordats 
of 1418, animportant historical work. 
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The sixth volume of the new edition of Calvin's works (Brunswick) 
contains a continuation of his minor theological treatises; bis Catechism 
in French and Lativ ; Prayers for the family and the Church; various litur- 
gical documen's ; “ Calvin’s Psalms,” of which Bonnet said a few years 
ago that he could find no copy; his Treatise on Relics and one on Super- 
stitous Observances. This will be the edition of Calvin. 

The second edition of Zeller’s Philosophy of the Greeks is now com- 
pleted by the publication of the second division of the third part, on the 
Post-Aristotelian Philosophy. The whole work costs 20 Tblr. 

In the German and Slavic provinces of Austria there are 300,000 Pro- 
testants, of whom 200,000 are Lutheran and 100,000 Reformed. There 
are 181 parishes, of which 1)4 receive the Augsburg Confession and 
67 the Helvetic; and 189 pastors, 121 of whom are Lutheran (Augsburg), 
68 Reformed (Helvetic).—Neue Evang. Kirchenzeitung. 

A new Bible Lexicoa is announced, to be edited by Dr. Schenkel ot 
Heidelberg, aided by some thirty scholars (Bruch, Gass, Hitzig, Holtzmann 
Keim, etc.), in 4 vols., 32 parts, each part about 40 cents. It will be il- 
lustrated. 

Among the Dictionaries and Grammars of the Oriental languages. in pre- 
paration or in course of publication, in France aud Germany, are the fol- 
lowing: Zenker, Turkish, Arabic and Persian Dictionary ; Parvet de Cour- 
teil, Turkish Oriental Dict., in press: the third volume of Lane’s Arabic 
Lexicon; Levy’s Dictionary of the Talmud ; Benfey’s Sanskvit Dictionary ; 
Pothier’s Chinese Dictionary, in preparation; Vullers, a supplement to 
his Persian Dict’onary ; Justi, Dictionary of the Zend, Noriis,or the Baby- 
lonian, Aubaret of the Cochin Chinese. M. Rongé is preparing an Egyptian 
Grammar, Grimblot a Pali Grammar ; Spiegel has published a Bactrian 
Grammar ; Stanislas Julien is at work on a Chinese Syntax ; Dorn is pre- 
paring a volume on the Mazenderan and Ghilan Dialects. Mr. Edward 
Thomas is at work on a collection of Pehlvi Epigraphs; and Rawlinson 
and Norris on the second volume of Assyrian Inscriptions. The French 
Academy of Inscriptions has in hand a Corpus of Semitic Insciiptions. 
M. Dulanrier announces ihe first volume of his Armenian Historians of 
the Crusades. 

FRANCE. 

The Revue Chrétienne begins its fifteenth volume with January. It has 
an article on the Roman Question under the First Empire, in the light of 
new documents, by the Editor, E. de Pressensé, continued in February ; 
on Theodore Parker and the Crisis in the Reformed Church of France, by 
E. de Bonnechose ; on Béranger by Frossard, etc. It promises, during the 
year, contributions from Guizot, R, St. Hilaire, Prof. Bois, Astié, Bersier 
and others. The February number has an article by Sabatier on the 
Spiritualistic School; one by Rosseuw St. Hilaire on the Legends of 
Alsace,‘etc. 

The Annales de Philosophie Chretienne, Nov., 1867, has an account of 
Rio’s large work on Christian Art; an article, by A. Judas, on the affinities 
between the words for the numerals in the Basque and several oriental 
languages, especially the Altaic; on the Monarchy of the Indo-Scythians, 
contemporary with the Reign of Augustus, etc. An interesting account 
is given of a recent work by Father Cozza uf the BasiJian Monastery of 
Grottaferrata (founded on tie ruins of the celebrated villa of Cicero, in 
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A. D. 1004). The work of Cozza (Rome, 1867) is entitled: “Sacrorum 
Bibliorum Vetustissima Fragmenta Greeca et Latina, ex palimpsestis Codi- 
cibus Biblio'hece Cryptoferratensis eruta atque edita.” The palimpsest 
from which the fragments were taken had been written over three times. 
In the second. there are fragments of the Paracleticon in B. Virginem ot 
John of Damascus, omitted in the recent Patrologia, published at Paris. 
The first, underlying manuscript, contained Homilies of Athanasius, Chrys- 
ostom, Hippolytus, and Proclus, some of them now published for the first 
time ; also fragments of a Greek version of Daniel, Isaiah and other proph- 
ets, some passages of which agree with the Codex Sinaiticus. 

- 1e Bulletin The ologiq i@, No. 1. 1868, bas an essay by E. Le Savourex 
on the History of the Hebrew Text of the Old Testament, after the Exile ; 
E. Arnau l, tie Teaching of J sus Christ al uC tue Holy Sp ril > Corbiere 
on Luthardt’s Apologetics, which is highly praised; Hollard on Rothe, 
“the greatest theologian of the century,” etc. 

Otto Lorenz is publishing a Catalogue Genérale de la Librairie Fran- 
gaise, from )840 to 1865, twenty-five years. It will make 4 volumes, 20 
fr.each. The first volume is out and is said to be well executed. It is 
a continuation of the La France Litteraire of Quérard, 10 volumes (pub- 
lished 1827 to 1839) and La Littérature Francaise Contemporaine, by 


Querard, Maury and others, published from 1843 to 1847 in 6 volumes. 
ITALY. 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION IN ITALY AT THE REQUEST OF THE POPES. 
1 CHRONOLOGICAL EPITOME. 
The following appeared in the Independente of Bologna: 
} / ' 
The 29th of October, 1867, witnessed, for the fifieenth time during the 


present century, the intervention of a French army in Ital,, at the instiga- 
tion of the Sovereign Pontiff. Merchiavel noticed that the Popes had 
. 1 ' P 

| le 


iInC' pal ot 


uways the pril to the unificati n of Italy. lbemselves 
alien in Italy, they called foreign armies to their assistance every time 
they thought that the temporal power was endangered. 

The following is the historical index of the foreign interventions called 
into Italy by the Popes since the beginning of the temporal power: 

1. In 734, the French, led by Charles Martel, entered Italy at the re- 
quest of Gre gory Il 

2. In 756, the French again invaded Italy, with Pe pin, at the request ot 
Stephen II. 
3. In 776, the French, under Charlemague, entered Italy for the third 
time, at the request of Adrian. 

4. In 779, the same Charlemagne restored the Pope Leo III. 

5. In 872, another French intervention in Italy took place, under the 
lead of Charles the Bold, at the solicitation of John VIII. 

6. Jn 877, the same Pope again called the F.ench to his assistance. 

7. In 879, the same Pope called the Greeks, commanded by the Em- 
peror Basil. 

8. In 891, the Emperor Arnolph sent a German army at the request of 
the Pope Formosus. 

9. In 894, the same Emperor sent another German army at the request 
of the same Pope. 

10. In 956, John XII, again requested a German intervention under the 
reign of Otho I. 


Ci ‘ Sia 
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. In 964, the same Pope again called Otho I. to his assistance. 

2. In 967, Otho I. is again called by the Pope John XIII. 

3. In 985, Otho III. entered Italy at the request of Gregory IV. 

. In 997, took place a second intervention by the same Emperor at the 
request of the same Pope. 

15. In 1013, Henry I,, Emperor of Germany, intervened in Italy at the 
request of the Pope Benedic t VIII. 

16. In 1060, the Pope Nicholas IT. called the Normans to his assistance. 

17. In 1084, Guichard, Duke of Normandy, was called by the Pope 
Gregory VI. 

18. In 1130, Lothaire II. intervened at the request of Pope Innocent II. 

19. In 1137, second intervention of the same German Emperor, at the 

‘the same Pope. 
52, Frederick Barbarossa was called by the Pope Eugene II. 
261, the French, led by the Duke of Anjou, intervened in Italy. 
» request of Urban II. 

22. In 1272, Rodolph, Emperor of Germany, was called by Nicholas ITI. 

23. In 1309, the French, commanded by Charles of Valois, entered Italy 
at the re quest of Boniface VIII. 

24. In 1320, the Austrians en.ered Italy at the solicitation of John 
XXII. 

25. In 1351, Innocent VI. called Charles IV., Emperor of Germany. 

26. In 1386, Louis of Hungary was called by Urban VI. 

27. In 1411, the Pope John XXIII. called Sigismund, Emperor of Ger- 
many. 

28. In 1479, Sixtus IV. re juest d the assistance of the Turks against 
Venice. 

29. In 1487, Charles VIII. of France was called by Innocent VIII. 

30. In 1499, under the reign of Louis XIL., a French army intervened in 
Italy at the request of Alexander VI. 

31, In 1500, the same Alexander VI. called into Italy the Spaniards under 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 

32. In 1506, the same Pope called again the French. 

33. In 1508, the same Pope called the French and the Austrians against 
Venice. 

34. In 1511, the same Pope requested the assistance of the English and 
the Spaniards. 

35. In 1520, Charles V., Emperor of Germany, sent an army into Italy 
at the solicitation of Leo X. 

36. In 1521, the same Pope requested the assistance of the Emperor of 
Germany, of Henry VIII. of England, and of Ferdinand, Emperor of 
Austria. 

37. In 1525, Clement VII. called again Charles V., Emperor of Germany. 

38. In 1831, the Austrians and the French entered Italy at the request 
of Gregory XVI, 

39. In 1849, the French, the Austrians and the Spaniards intervened at 
the solicitation of Pius IX. 

40. In 1860, the same Pope called to his assistance the ultra-Catholics of 
France, Belgium and Ireland. 

41. In 1867, new French intervention. 


From the preceding, it appears that the Popes have requested the 
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French intervention sixteen times, the German intervention fifteen times, 
the Austrian intervention seven times, the Spanish intervention three times, 
the English intervention twice, the intervention of the Greeks, of the Nor- 
mans, of Hungary and of Turkey once, respectively. 

Orpers oF THE Roman Caurcu.—The Maye nce Evening Journal reports 
the following : There are, according to the most recent census, in the 
Roman Church, 310,000 monks and nuns, or about as many devotees of this 
sort as there are officiating priests. The male orders have the following 
membership: Franciscans, 50,000; School Brethren, 16,000; Jesuits, 
8,000; Congregations for nursing the sick, 6,000; Benedictines, 5,000; 
Dominicans, 4,000; Carmelites, 4,000; Tra pists, 4.000 ; Lazarists, 2,000; 
Piarists, 2,000 ; Redemptorists, 2 000, etc I'he female orders count about 
190,000 members, of which number 162,000 belong to Europe, dividing 
themselves in this way, that 10,000 belong to France; 30,000 to Italy ; 
10,000 to Belgium; 8,000 to Germany; 7,000 to Spain ; 4,000 to Great Brit- 
ain. There are 20,000 nuns in America; 4,000 in Asia; 1,000 in Africa, 
etc. There are 28,000 Sisters of Mercy ; 22,000 Franciscans, in part en- 
gaged in nursing the sick; 10,000 Sisters of the Holy Heart ; 8,000 Sis- 
ters of St. Joseph: 8.000 Sisters of our Lady; 8,000 Sisters of the Holy 
Cross: 5.000 Sisters of y y 
] 


. » Order of St. Carlo Borromeo, ete. There isa 


urge number of so-called congregations or associations of various names, 
ll serving charitable objects 


= ic 7 


a ts. 

e loss which the ar ives at Ve nice sust 1ined through the death of 
Count Girolamo Antonio Dandolo, has been repaired by the appointment 
in his stead of a distinguished Professor of historical literature, whose 
name will go down to posterity with that of Eugenio Alberi; he and Tom- 
maso Gar, the new Director-General of the Venetian archives, having, for 
upward ofa quarter of a century, labored indefatigably to make known the 
immense value of the State papers of Venice, for the compilation of an 
impartial history of European politics, on the authority of her wise and 
sagacious diplomatists. 

Che fourth volume of the Writings of Mazzini contains an essay on 
the Philosophy of Music, another on Carlyle and Danté, and a treatise 
on the Duties of Man, begun in 1844 and finished in 1858. 

Father Vercellone, of the Barnabites, has published at Rome (2 vols., 
1867), the Institutiones Philosophice of Cardinal Gerdil, from manuscripts, 
previously unknown. He supposes that these Institutions were written 
by one of Gerdil’s pupils, at the dictation of the Cardinal. The Naples 
review, called Scienza e la Fide, finds in these Institutions some of the 
principles of Ontologism, condemned by the Holy See; and it ascribes the 
work, not to the Cardinal, but to a younger Professor Gerdil. The chief 
point criticised by the Naples reviewer is, that the author makes the 
formative principle of the body to be difterent from, and even independent 
of, the formative principle of the soul. 


SWITZERLAND. 

Professor Naville has been giving a course of lectures on the Problem 
of Evil, in the New Reformation Hall, to crowded audiences of 2,500 per- 
sons, all men. The like of it has not been known in Geneva for years. 
The Independent party, in the last Elections, defeated the Radical party 
led by the notorious Fazy, by a decisive majority. 





THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. [April. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review. Jan. 1868. “The Cath- 
olic Revival,” its Latest Aspect, against the Ritualists. The Eastern Ques- 
tion in its Religious Bearings. A Mahomedan Commentary on the Bible, 
by Sayad Ahmad, Ghazipore, 1862-5. Scottish Christianity and Mr. Buckle 
Tynedale and the English Bible. Rationalism not Allied to Protestantism, 
including a critical notice of Dr. Hurst's work. Lives of Celebrated 
Jewish Rabbis. German History of the Reformation, by G. Plitt. 
Schwane’s History of Patristic Doctrine ; and accounts of recent theolog- 
ical literature. In a notice of the Princeton Review, the writer regrets its 
opposition (ia July and October) to reunion, and, afier reading its articles, 
says, “ we can not help coming to the conclusion. that much of the differ- 
ence between them [O!d School and New School] arises from matual mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation.” “There seems to have been on 
both sides a straining of their dogmatic views beyond the simplicity of 
Scripture and of the Reformation.” An account of the Philadelphia Con- 
vention is added, and its results are hailed with delight. In a notice of 
Dr. P. C. Campbell’s (Principal of the University of Aberdeen) recent 
work on “ Ruling Elders.” the ground is taken, that the lay or ruling eld- 
ership has no proper Scriptural warrant. 

There were published in England, 1867,4,144 new books and new edi 
tions, of which 849 were religious books and pamphlets; 196 European 
and classical philology; 193 historical and biographical ; 210 English 
philology and education; 410 novels; 212 travels and topography ; 133 
scientific ; 101 legal; 121 medica! and surgical, ete. 

The Third volume of Letters and Papers relating to the reign of Henry 
VIII. (15)9-1523), preserved in tle Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, etc., has been published, edited by J. 8. Brewer, in two parts, 
pp. 2,222, 15 8. each, including the Introduction and a General Index. 
They are published under direction 6f the Master of Rolls. 

Theology. W.Smith,The Pentateuch in its Authorship and Credibility. 
§. Davidson, D. D., Introduction to the New Testament, in two vols., in 
preparation. O. T. Hill, English Monasticism, its Rise and Influence. 
Dean Alford, How to Study the Epistles. McCausland, Adam and the 
Adamites, 2d ed. G. Smith, Life ard Reign of David. Montalembert’s 
Monks of the West, translated, vols. 4 and 5; vols. 3 to 5 are also entitled, 
The Conversion of England. H.S&. Skeats, History of the Free Churches 
of England, A. D. 1688 to 185], pp. 656. J. M. Neale, Liturgy of St. 
Mark, St: James, etc.; 2d ed. by Dr. Littledale. 8. Baring-Gould, The 
Silver Store, collected from Medieval and Jewish Mines. Join R. Beard, 
Studies in the Life and Writings of Ernest Renan, to be published in four- 
teon monthly parts. F.D. Maurice, The Ground and Object of Hope for 
Mankind. 

Philosophy. Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic Schools has been trans- 
lated by O. 8. Reichel; and his Aristotle and the Elder Peripatetics by J. 
A. Symonds. These are portions of Zeller’s History of the Greek Philos- 
ophy, which stands at the bead of works of this class. Alexander Robert- 
son, the Laws of Thought, 3d ed. enlarged. Alexander Bain, Moral Sci- 
ence, a Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 














THE AMERICAN 


PRESBYTERIAN AND THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 


FOR 186. 


he Presbyterian Quarterly Review, published in Philadelphia from 1852, and The 
American Theological Review, published in New York from 1859, were united in January, 
1863, under the title: The Ameri Presbyterian and Theological Review. Its present 
editors are Professor Henry B. Smith, of the Union Theological Seminary, and Rev. J. 
M. Sherwood, aided by the Rev. Albert Barnes, of Philadelphia, and Professors R. D. 
Hitchcock and J. B. Condit. 
This Review was recommended by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphja, 1£63, in the following terms: 

Being under the editorial control of several of the most distinguished ministers in our con- 
nection, representing various sec:ions and institutions, and in the full confidence, from the 
numbers already issued, the pledges given, and the talent enlisted in it that it will be true to 
the principles and ably serve the cause of our denomination, this General Assembly takes 
pleasure in commending it to the patronage of our ministers and churches.” 


It has also been cordially recommended by the journals of our own and other denom- 
inations, and by many literary periodicals : 


‘ Trubner’s American and Literary Record, London, speaks of ft as “one of the ablest ortho- 
dox reviews which reaches us. In addition to a large number of valuable original articles on 
important subjects, it contains many terse and vigorous criticisms on new books, while its 
literary intelligence is more valuable than that of any journal we know.” The New York Times: 
“It is supported by some of the ablest theological writers in the country. The articles are 
weighty, solid, and well co isidered. The Christian Intelligencer, New og says, it is “ one of 
the abiest quarterlies published in this country.” The Conqreyationalist, Boston, says, that 
‘the October number has, as usual, a rich and varied table of content — The Evangelist: * It 
contains a series of artic » of the ablest writers of our church, and shoald be in the 
hands not only of all our | vs, but of our intelligent laymen.” 

No Review in the country | a better corps of contributors. Among them, besides 
the editors and associate editors, are Drs. Skinner, Shedd, Schaff, Wm. Adams, Prentiss, 
Gillett and Hatfield of Ne. ork; President Hickok and Prof. Tayler Lewis, of Union 
and well known divines and laymen in 
lations of important essays by German and French writers 
are published in every volume. While the Review represents the principles of the 
Presbyterian Church, it devotes a large space to topics of general interest iu Theology 
and Philosophy, and to theological and literary intelligence. 

Terms.—$3 00, strictly in advance; $3 50 after thirty days, or when received 
through agents; $4 00 at the end of the year ; $2 for Missionaries and Theological 
Students, when paid in advance, 


Coll ge; with professors ik various colle ves, 
several denominations. Trans 


The back volumes bound, aud in numbers, for sale. 
Address. J. M. SHERWOOD, 
(Care C, Scrrener & Co.,) 
654 Broadway, New York. 
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TRADE-PRICE $6. “Tae New Wesster is glorious—it is perf ct— 
it distances and defies competition —it leaves nothing to be desired. 
J. H. Reymond, LL. D., Pres’t. Vassar Col. 
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Piey ; American Educational Monthly. 
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NEURALGIA 


ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL, 


It is an UNFAILING REMERW ir uses of Neuralgia Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less 





t twenty-four hours. from the use of nor » than TWO or THREE PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to yield to this WoNDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT 
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One package £1.00, Postage, 6 cents, 
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